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National Education Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 29 to July 6. 
International Kindergarten Union Institute at Chicago, June 24 to 29. 
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READ LETTERS HER WHAT THE PUPIL 


SHOULD READ 
It is a recognized pedagogical fact that nothing stimulates a pupil’s 
ambition more than a sense of accomplishment—— 


EMBECO 
PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


are so arranged that the pupil may see at a glance the progress 
made by a knowledge of a few simple phonograms. 


These cards are designed to assist the teacher by providing material for drill, | 
necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s mind. The phonograms 
are printed on cards 7 x 8 inches, with letters one inch high, which are easily read 
from all parts of the room. To each card two smaller strips of card are hinged, 
bearing consonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. 
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formation of sixteen words on each card. The hinged cards are marked in such 
a manner that the teacher may cut them if desired, and thus show one word at a 
time. Each word combination has a key on the opposite side so that the teacher 
knows without turning the card whether the answer is correct. This is the only 
keyed card on the market. The convenience of this feature is apparent as the 
teacher does not have to turn the card to see what words the pupil should read. 
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Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box forming 
three hundred and twenty word combinations. 
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100K FOR ONE OF THESE BLANKS IN THIS ISSUE) 


If your subscription is in arrears, you will find a large blank 


enclosed in this issue of which a reduced facsimile is given here. 


This 


is to remind you that payment fis overdue, and that you should 


make your remittance prompfly. 


The figures on the address label on this issue or on the wrapper 
in which it was enclosed will *inform you up to what month your 
subscription is paid: thus 12-17 would mean your subscription is paid 
to Dec. 1917; 2-18 would mean it_is paid to Feb. 1918, etc. 


The War Committee on ‘Offiée and Credit Economics 
has Inaugurated a ‘‘War Measure’’ to Eliminate Waste 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
This committee says, “Every publitation, every unnecessary movement must be elimi- ATE AARAET:. (ONG 
uted, so that business men can do their bit to help America win the war.” This is its hen 
suntry-wide campaign. The elimination of unnecessary correspondence is the first request | _ vi ee be 
made, and in our endeavor to help, we ask the co-operation of our subscribers. | dnt Ge weaeniod Gn saa. 
- . | yY OR TOWN 
Help*by a’Prompt REMITTANCE to the “subscription due notice” referred | eTreer on wr.o 
o above, which will eliminate the necessity of further needless correspondence. i ’ 
Published Monthly, September to June, Remitrances— Checks, drafts, and money BOSTON - - ~- 50 BROMPFIELD STREET 
inclusive orders should be made to the order of the CHICAGO - 2457-2459 Prarrre AVENUE 


Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second- 
Class matter 

Subscriptions, $2.00 per 
copies, 25 cents 

Copyright, 1918, by Prmary EpucaTIon 
OMPANY 


year. Single 


Primary Education Company. As an 
* acknowledgment of your remittance the date 


on the label of the first or second paper 
you receive after you remit will be 
changed. 


NEW YORK - - 18 E. 171TH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - 717 Market STREET 
CANADA - McCLettanp & GOOoDCcHILD, 

266 Kinc Street West, TORONTO 
AUSTRALIA EpvucaTIonAL Suppty Co., 
227 LitrLte Cortms STREET, MELBOURNE 


Manuscripts — Address all manuscripts intended for publication to the Editor of Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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A Chat With Our Readers Who May be 


Interested in Grammar Grades Next Year 


Many readers of PrrmaRY EpucaTIon undoubtedly have pupils of grammar grades in their classes. 
Many readers of Prmmary Epucarion will change to teachers of grammar grades. 
To you we recommend Poputar Epucator, the only magazine devoted exclusively to grammar grades, first issued in 1582, and 

consistently remaining true to its first friend, the grammar grade teacher. 
It has resisted the lure of spectacular features, ef posing as a farmer’s guide, or a receipt book for the Diet Kitchen, or a purveyor of 


art prints. 


It has resisted the temptation to give more and more space to the special subjects which now crowd the curriculum, many of which 
can be taught successfully only by specialists. 


POPULAR 


EDUCATOR BELIEVES NOW, MORE THAN 


EVER BEFORE, IS THERE NEED OF THE REFLECTIVE, 


CONSERVATIVE MIND, THE STEADFAST, UNASSUMING DEVOTION OF GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS, WHOSE 
TASK OFTEN SEEMS RATHER BARREN AND GRAY IN COMPARISON WITH OTHER FIELDS OF EDUCATION. 


Send for « sample" copy of Porvrar!Epucator and look it2over — Address the nearest office, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Teachers’ Salaries and Civilization 


Dr. Joseph Swain, Chairman of the National Edu- 
cation Association Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, 
will deliver an address at the Pittsburgh meeting 
on “Our Profession Shall Not Go Into Bankruptcy.” 
He will present eye-opening facts showing how 
salaries have not kept pace with the increase in the 
cost of living. He will also face the problem cour- 
ageously and point the way out. Dr. Swain and his 
Committee are in close co-operation with the Na- 
tional Education Association Commission on the 
National Emergency in the nation-wide drive for 
increased salaries, for efficient educational read- 
justment, and for the enlistment of the profession 
to carry out the big national program to meet the 
present crisis in education. 

The following statement is issued by Dr. Swain’s 
Committee to help in the drive: 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND CIVILIZATION 


Present salaries will not meet the ever increasing 
cost of living. 

Teachers are leaving their schoolrooms by the 
thousands. 

They are taking up war work or entering industrial 
occupations. 

Their places are being filled, if at all, by unpre- 
pared and inexperienced recruits. 


Only our best efforts can maintain present stap. 
dards. 

Our children need the best the country can pro. 
vide. 

Democracy must have enlightened civilization 
through education. 

The Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions 
of the N. E. A. has started a nation-wide drive to 
secure salary increases for all teachers. 

The United States Bureau of Education is SUup- 
porting this movement. 

We need your help to make this drive a success, 

Join the National Education Association. 

Ask all your teacher friends to join. 

If possible, come to the Pittsburgh meeting, June 
30 to July 6, 1918. 


JosEPH SwaIn, Chairman, Swarthmore, Pa. 
MARGARET HALEy, Chicago, IIl. 

GRACE C. ForsyTHE, New York, N. Y. 
HARLAN UppEGRAFF, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. B. Jonnson, Rock Hill, S. C. 
ERNEST C. Moore, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Francis G. Biarr, Springfield, Ill. 

John W. Carr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—Committee on Salaries, Tenure and Pensions 
? 


General Program of the National Education Association 


The Council meets on Saturday, June 29, and continues 
its meetings Monday forenoon, July 1. Educational Sun- 
day will be observed in the usual way. Departmental 
progams and the programs of allied associations are ex- 
teptionally strong this year. All pay more or less attention 
to the problems of readjusting education to meet new 
conditions. 

The general program opens Monday afternoon with 
addresses of welcome and response. An address on 
“Building the New Civilization,” by Mary C. C. Bradford, 
President of the N. E. A., and an address on “The New 
Program,’ by Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, will lay the founda- 
tion for the work of the sessions. which follow. 

Monday evening, July 1, representatives of foreign 
governments will give the European view-point of read- 
justment in education. France, England and Italy will 
send representatives at the expense of their governments. 
On Tuesday afternoon, July 2, American educators and 
Mr. A. E. Vanderlip will discuss phases of thrift and national 
service. The program for Tuesday evening, July 2, is 
built around the idea of democracy in education. The 
Council of National*Defence has appointed one of its mem- 
bers, James A. B. Scherer, to discuss “The War’s Challenge 
to Democracy.” Secretary Lane, of the Department 
of the Interior, will present “America’s Experience in 
Democracy.” 

The program for Wednesday afternoon, July 3, consists 


of short addresses by members of the N. E. A. Commission 
on the Readjustment of Education, on phases of the work 
of the Commission. The following are on this program: 
W. C. Bagley, Thomas E. Finegan, Lotus D. Coffman, 
Payson Smith, C. G. Pearson, J. A. C. Chandler, and George 
D. Strayer. Both Secretary Redfield, of the Department 
of Commerce, and Secretary Lansing, of the Department 
of State, are on this program for Wednesday evening, July3. 

On Thursday forenoon, July 4, the program will consist 
of short addresses by President Burton, of Minnesota 
University, and other educators, closing with an address 
by Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania. The program 
for Thursday evening will consist of patriotic addresses 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, and two prominent men whose 
names cannot with certainty be announced at tis time. 

The program for Friday forenoon, July 5, wii) consist 
of addresses by Jeading educators on vita] topics, closing 
with an address by Dr. Joseph Swain, on the subject: “Our 
Profession Shall] Not Go Into Bankruptcy,” which forms 
apart of his report on teachers’ salaries. 

The closing session, Friday afternoon, July 5, presents 
one of the very strong programs of the week. The speakers 
are W. R. Siders, Cora Wilson Stewart, Hilda Mulhauser 
Richards, Samuel Gompers and A. E. Winship. Mr. 
Gompers is to speak on “War Modified Education, Labor, 
and Democracy ”; Dr. Winship closes the session and the 
meetings of the week with an address on “War Modified 
Education and the Rise of the Common Life Through It. 
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-‘SyePerry Pictures 


Use them as gifts at close of the school year in June. 
Plan to use them in your school in September. 


| pro- A Cent-and-a-Half Each 


for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per 100. Size 514x8. Use them as aids in Language, 
ration Literature History, Geography, and especially in Picture Study. [The Cent-and-a-Half 
Sie are much larger than this picture.] 





Stan- 


1sions A small: size costs only Half a Cent Each for 50 or more. 


ve to Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


| Two Cents each for 15 or more. Send 50 cents for 25 common birds and a very brief 
i Sup- descriptio of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing 








CCESS. 
7 Size 2x28, including margin. 100 subjects from which to choose. 90 cents each; 
10 for $8.50. Postpaid. Send for Song of the Lark or for Sir Galahad. 
June The Perry Pictures Company Box 1, Malden, Mass. Song of the Lack liens 
_- 
: SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more 
Certificates, and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


ons American History and Biography for Our Children 





Second Year — History and Biography Third Year — History and Biography 
WELSH’S COLONIAL DAYS IN VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, MARY- | PRATT’S STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN 
LAND, GEORGIA Fully and quaintly illustrated. 223 pp. 

Fully and beautifully illustrated. 246 pp. The boys, the girls, even the babies" of those early days of our 
lission With pen and pencil Miss Welsh and Miss Long have presented in country’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
. work this delightful volume the story-history of Colonial Days in crisp, | C4red for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they 
ie single sentence paragraphs and in pictures that give life and reality fared at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian 
gram: tothe narrative. While children revel in the story, they store away | troubles, is brightly and truthfully portrayed in this beautiful, unique, 
pat: meonsciously in memory a wealth of history of abiding value. and highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero. 
ws Cloth SAGE tc oy ae. gis. ge ag Ge eC 8 fe ae tise ae eR ae ea ee: ae 
seorge , “ 
tment Jf DAVIS’ STORIES OF THE UNITED STATES FoR YounGEsT | MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT MEN 7 
tment READERS Easy reading stories of the lives of some famous Americans, whom 

; ; every child ought to know. Such biographies, so entertainingly 
July 3. Fully illustrated — Maps. 221 pp. Large type. written, form an admirable introduction to the more serious course in 
-onsist Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the under- | biography and history of the later years. The Great Men sketched 
: sanding of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. | in this book are Columbus, Washington, William Penn, General 
nesota It begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, | Putnam, aad Franklin. 
ddress tates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other stirring] Cloth ........ (Se eee Fe, | an 


events in our history, down to Abraham Lincoln. 
ogram Cloth 


, -40| DAWES’ STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY 


lresses Illustrated. Old print reproductions. 190 pp. 
whose CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THF WIGWAM The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, the Boston Tea Party and 
time Copiously ‘Illustrated the grand patriots of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along the 
pe - , - ‘ i . : graphic pages in story and illustration with a vivid panoramic 
onsist Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever effect. The vocabulary is carefully adapted to third year pupils and 


endeared herself tothem by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black ss - : . me ey ar . tat 
Josing ak Shooting Star, and Trembling Leal, the new baby, five little the author fixes the leading facts by omitting confusing details. 





“Our — girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they | Cloth - «ee 6 ye ee ee ee ee ee Me LO 
ive and grow up into Indi d customs. ’ 
—<—<—  .° . _ 4p | CHASE’S BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
. Pee Oe — Illustrated. 
| , BROOKS: Presented to the children with due regard to their mental develop- 
esents KS STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN ment they find the Boyhood of Famous Americans quite as much 
eakers Abunc:nt illustrations. 23 full-page. 162 pp. Large type. to their liking as their older brothers and sisters do. The incidents 
hausef Indian lezends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. | are happily chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral value and 
interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, | historical importance. Having learned so much, they will desire 
Mr. and the voried phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that | tolearn more about Washington, Franklin, Fulton, Irving, Longfellow, 
aber harmlessly feed the young imagination. Cooper, Edison, etc. 4 
: Cloth - « § 4m, Wee we OF ee . * ° ° . . ° . .40 Cloth oe (bh oe ee BEAR é. or ae 3 . ’ . ° . 40 
nd the 
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° © was founded September 16, 1873, with the 
The University idea, of giving to every person the opportun- 
ity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his 
reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judged by the fact 
that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than 


that of the previous year. 


The Summer School. 


is one of the largest in the United 
States. The Summer Term will 
open May 28th and will continue 
twelve weeks. During this term 
the University will offer an ex- 
ceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their 
work. ‘There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and ree 
view work in the following 


Departments 
Preparatory, High School, Primary 
Methods, Kindergarten Methods, 
Commerce, Phonography & Ty; 
writing, Review for Teachers, Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences, Engineer. 
ing, Architecture, Manual Training, 
Agriculture, Expression and Public 
Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, 
Medicine and Dentistry. 


Teachers 


will find an exceptional opportun- 


ity to combine work in the regular 
departments with such review 
work as they may desire. This is 
because of the fact that during the 
summer term the regular work of 
the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the 
year. Many enter for review work 
only. Others by attending con- 
secutive summer sessions complete 
@ course of study, while others en- 
ter to take up special. subjects. 


Equipment 

The University is well equipped 
with buildings, apparatus, labora- 
tories, library, etc., for doing the 
highest grade of work. It has lab- 
oratory facilities for accommodate 
ing 600 students working at one 
time. The Institution is accredited 
by the State Board of Education 
for preparing teachers for all 
grades of certificates. Special op- 
portunities are offered teachers for 
doing this work under specialists, 
as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $39 to $51 per 
quarter. Catalog will be mailed free. 


Address REGISTRAR 
46th Year Will Open September 17, 1918 














exhausts the vital phosphates 
from the brain cells 





Phosphates are vital constituents of + 
bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, ov 
work or loss of sleep cause mental stra 
the nerve cells are depleted of their ph 


phates, and these elements must be 
placed before normal conditions can 
reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain pow 
are supplied in an agreeable form, in Ho: 


ford’s Acid Phosphate, a scientific prepara- 
tion which nourishes brain, nerves, tissues 
Whenever mental strain or de- 


and blood. 
pression is felt 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 
Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
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Send for Free Booklet 
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A Teacher’s book only. 


Investigate this. 


pupils need instruction. 


and 


NEEDED TEXT BOOKS 
GRAY’S NUMBER BY DEVELOPMENT 


By John C. Gray, Supt. of Schools, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Price, $1.20 


Full outline of Number Work for 
Grades one, two and three — method and material. Effective. 


“SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING” 
By Kary C. Davis, Ph.D. 
New —Complete — Reliable — Necessary 
160 Helpful Illustrations. 
If your War Gardens are to produce FOOD you and your 


This book tells just what the 
amateur needs to know and in language he can understand. 


“KEEP WELL STORIES” 
“PICTURE COMPOSITION SERIES” 


Other splendid supplementary Reading for all grades. 


Price, $1.28 








LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS. 
Vol. I. Now Ready. Send your name and address 
to receive these pamphlets regularly —free of charge. 
Each number will contain a live article on a vital 
educational topic. , Agricultural Number— next. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227-231 South Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Montreal 





Boston London 

















Unsolicited Praise 


From a Distinguished Educator 


“For pleasure as well as edification, 


[ 


have been going over the Essentials of 
Geography, First Book (Brigham and 
McFarlane), and am perfectly delighted 


with the method and the execution. 


hard to think of a more attractive an 


informing book for children. 


“T cannot sufficiently commend t! 


It is 


d 


re 


general selection and execution of the 


pictures. They are a revelation to me 
what may be done in school books. T 
maps also are delightful in their clearn: 
and beauty. They are extremely succe 
ful in bringing out the contour. 


“You seem to have hit the mark 
making the best geography that has e 
been produced.” 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HAR‘? 


Professor of Government, Harvard Unive 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S ESSENTI-¢. 


OF GEOGRAPHY are published in a tv 


book and a four-book edition. 
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Work for Summer Work Rooms 


© many schools are planning to continue their Red 
cross and other war activities through the summer 
A the editor has asked Miss Constance Hall of the 
Committee for “Children of the Frontier” to tell 
ys just what garments or articles would be most accept- 
able unier present conditions. A list of such articles has 
already been published in the magazine, but Miss Hall has 
very kindly revised it for us and added some advice which 
gill help teachers who have not yet planned their summer 
= purpose of the Committee is to care for Belgian 
and French children from the invaded districts as long as 
the conditions created by the war continue to exist. The 
children may be orphans; they may have been separated 
fom their parents in the general confusion; or they may 
have been sent away by their-parents because of the con- 
sant danger from bombardment; all are homeless and 
destitute. Upon arrival in Paris they are placed in in- 
stitutions with which the Committee has made arrangements 
fortheir temporary care. They receive medica] examination 
(and treatment if required), are clothed and thereupon 
gnt to one of the colonies maintained by the Committee 
in various parts of France. 

The needs of the work continue to be very great. The 
appended lists have been sent to this country by the Com- 
mittee, to give definite information to such organizations 
and individuals as may wish to assist in supplying the wants 
of the children. 


Garments!Needed 


(The numbers refer to Butterick patterns — Sizes should run from 
2 to 16 years) 


Fach Boy SHOULD HAVE: 

1 warm woolen cape (9190) with hood, leap. ; 

l sweater, 3 pairs woolen socks. (Directions for knitting 
sweaters and socks will be sent on request.) 

| pair strong shoes of very heavy leather, 1 pair felt slip- 
pers without hee!s, 1 pair round garters. 

2 long-sleeved nightgowns (6270) of flannelette. 

3 pairs drawers (5946) of heavy unbleached cotton or 
flannelette. 

3 negligé shirts (9638) of heavy unbleached cotton with 
neckbands and wristbands; and also 3 of colored flan- 
nelette, with turnover collars and wider cuffs. Shirts 
should be 3 inches longer than pattern. 

3 long-sleeved pinafore aprons of stout black sateen, 
with double yoke. (Pattern will be sent on request.) 

1 stout corduroy suit (6367) and 1 pair extra trousers. 
The coat should button high in neck, so that no col- 
lar will be necessary on shirt. No pleats are needed on 
jacket, but belt isdesirable. Trousers should open in 
front, not at the side. 

_l pair suspenders, 1 leather belt. 

.3 napkins, 4 towels, comb, brush, tooth-brush, soap 

(Ivory preferred). 






EacH Giri SHouLp Have: 

1 warm cape (9190) or coat, preferably dark navy blue 

or gray. 

1 sweater, 3 pairs woolen stockings. (Directions for 
knitting sweaters and stockings wil] be sent on request. 
pair strong shoes, 1 pair felt slippers without heels. 
chemises (2956) of heavy unbleached cotton or flan- 
nelette. 
pairs open drawers, of heavy unbleached cotton or 
flannelette. (Pattern will be sent upon request.) 
long-sleeved nightgowns (6988 or similar pattern) of 
flannelette. (Kimona sleeves should not be used.) 
underwaists (7095) of heavy unbleached cotton. 

6 handkerchiefs. 

3 long-sleeved pinafore aprons of blue and white checked 
gingham, with double yoke. (Pattern wil] be sent 
on request.) 

1 woolen and 2 cotton dresses (9475-C or similar pattern) 
with girdle at waist line after 12 years of age. De- 
tachable white pique collar is desirable. 

2 petticoats (5160 or similar pattern) of flannelettee and 
2 of wool for winter, preferably on unbleached cotton 
waists with high necks and elbow sleeves. 

3 table napkins, 4 towels, comb, brush, tooth-brush, 
soap (Ivory preferred). 


wo wo WwW We 


It has been found advisable for each sewing group to 
specialize in making one or two kinds of garments. 
Cut garments and patterns will be furnished at cost 
by 
Mrs. CHarLes P. HowLanp 
Chairman of Central Supply Commitiee 
18 W. 57th St., New York City 


Garments when completed should be returned to her 
for transportation to France. 

A number of teachers have sent for cut garments which 
have been satisfactorily comp'eted and returned to us: 
several contributions of money and donations of worn 
clothing have been received and acknowledged. 

The need for garments mentioned in the lists continues. 
The following facts will be of use to teachers who wish to 
start work in their classes. 


(1) No used or made over garments or materials can 


now be accepted according to the rules by which the Com- 
mittee transports 


(2) As practically all the sewing on the garments 
should be done by machine the only things that can be 
made easily by very young children are handkerchiefs, 
wash-cloths and towels. These should be of new, white 
material. 

(3) By far the most easily made garments are the petti- 
coats. Classes of older children, if equipped with sewing 
machines, could make girls’ underclothes and pinafo,., 
aprons under the supervision of a teacher. 
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War-Time Posters Made by Primary Pupils lh: 


Mary B. Grubb 


interested in bringing in the large government 

posters issued to increase the prompt response of 

the people to the various needs of our country 
during these war times. There were posters asking funds 
for the Red Cross; the Y. M. C. A. for soldiers; tke Bel- 
gian, French, Italian and Armenian Relief; others ad- 
vocating liberal response to the Liberty Bond and War 
Saving Stamp campaigns, etc. 

Next, the posters designed and made by grammar and 
High school pupils were shown and studied. These pri- 
mary children were soon bringing posters they had made at 
home. Now that the interest was aroused it was easy to 
begin making the posters previously planned. 

The subjects were “Food Will Win,” “Plant a Garden,’ 
“Raise Chickens,” “Save Your Pennies for W.S.S.” etc. 

After the subject was decided upon, then the size of the 
mount and the size of the individual cuttings were planned. 

The mount was made of colored card-board, the papers 


TT: children in the primary schools had been much 


used for cuttings came from “ ” that ar 
in each school-room. 

It might be well to explain that the children have been 
led not only to be economical with their tablet papers, 
but to save all sorts of wrapping papers, old envelopes, 
and deposit them in this “scrap-box.” 

The chickens shown in Poster No. 1 were cut of white 
drawing paper that had on one side maps made by gran- 
mar grade pupils, the reverse side blank. These papers 
had been discarded. The chickens were traced from 
sketches. The outlines given here may be used. The 
drawings were colored with water-colors. When thoroughly 
dry they were cut out and mounted upon the card-board. 
After the paste was dry a black outline was added. It 
may be well to have one child do all of the outlining on 
a poster, that there may be a uniformity of this line. The 
Jetters in this poster illustrated were cut from scraps oj 
old wrappers and envelopes. Where the two sides of the 
letters are the same, 0, h, w, a, t, u,v, x, and y, the paper 
should be folded through the middle, then the cutting made. 
Next, the letters were painted black, then dried and mounted. 

Even if the war ends at an early date it will be necessary 


scrap-boxes e kept 


for us to conserve our food and clothing supply in the 
United States for severa] years, and these posters will serve 
a double purpose; that of furnishing a vita] subject for 
the art lessons and also increasing the interest in our national 


C 


campaign for conservation of the necessities of Jife 
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~The Parent-Teacher Club 


Julia G. Straub 


(Book rights reserved) 


Preparing for the Future 


E of to-day look back at the mistakes our fore- 
fathers made, with the same impatience that 

our descendants will use when, a half century 

from now, they look back at ours. Yet each 

yas, Without doubt, working for the best results in his 
= er, we of to-day have at least learned this one 
We have learned that “Money should never be 

gved at the cost of the health, happiness, and well-being 
of children.” So when our city school boards and our 
county oflicials purchase grounds for new school buildings 
they buy from three to five times as much as formerly. 

Through the recommendations of Parent-Teacher Clubs 
these school surroundings can be beautified and equipped 
with playground paraphernalia. Eventually, the dis- 
trict club will also gain that great blessing, the consoli- 
dated schoo] of eight rooms, with vehicles to carry the 
suntry children from miles around. 

Then, ‘00, in connection with this can be worked out a 
plan for having the teachers of the consolidated school 
lve in a so-called teacherage near the school. If Parent- 
Teacher Clubs could do this, after even a decade of work, 
they would be truly worthy of being called efficient, be- 
guse the interest and constant presence of the trained 
teachers would re-make the countryside in social and 
industria] life. ' 

In the city, the clubs can work together for roof-play- 
goundsf,and out-of-doors schools. They can work for 
adjustable seats for all children and, if possible, just tables 
and chairs for the beginning grade. If they can accom- 
lish this they have done their share toward preparing 
for,life the best developed minds and bodies. 





















Again, a Federation of city Parent-Teacher {Clubs cas 
do one mighty thing for the future. It can see to it that 
a Juvenile Court and Probation Department are established 
in connection with the local Police Court. By means of 
these the father and mother can be taught that he er she 
is the responsible party—not the child. And if beth 
work together home conditions will be bettered and wil 
make for the child’s mental, physical and moral growth — 
not his deterioration. 

Parent-Teacher Clubs should bend all efforts to educate 
the parent in every community in regard to the physical 
injury and economic waste which the early work of a child 
in some factory produces. It is a dreadful thing for the 
future, this idea of the uneducated father earning possibly 
ten dojlars a week, and, of course, being unable to*support 
his family. Naturally, knowing no better, he asks for 
permit to get his semi-educated son into some unskilled, 
blind-aJley job to help out the family finances. 

Such parents need to be shown the value! of sacrifice 
in keeping the boy in schoo) unti) he can Jater enter a 
job offering some sort of worth-while advancement, 
so that in turn his children need not be called early from 
their studies and cast unprepared into the fight for exis 
tence. This vicious circle of the”past must be done away 
with. 

AJ) in al], then, by its co-operation with the school_and 
its rea] desire to make the home more than an empty name, 
the Parent-Teacher Club can do the following important 
genera] things. It can prepare a group of young folks 


who can be good housekeepers, farmers, business or pre- 
fessiona] people, dressing economically and tastefully, 
with eyes and ears trained to the Jove of refinement and 
beauty, and hearts filled with the desire to co-operate with 
their fellow-citizens and the world in”general. 
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Play and Its Place in School 


Emma B. Grant 
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Principal Teachers’ Training School, Springfield, Ill. 


they may play. It is true that all down the ages, 

from the Tree Baby and before, to the modern 

child who plays with a toy submarine, the child 
and play seem to go together. Dolls are found in the pyra- 
mids of Egypt and in the catacombs. Balls were used for 
playing, at least as long ago as Atalanta or her biographer. 
Aristotle attributes the invention of the rattle to Archi- 
medes. But why does the child play? After play, he 
hasfapparently gained nothing — at least nothing tan- 
gible. After what seems almost a useless waste of effort, 
he is ‘no richer or wiser, no better clothed or fed.” How 
did play survive in the deadly struggle for existence through 
“the monotony of the ages”? If it is only physical, why 
did it persist through the eons of brute force up to the 
modern era when minds and souls were born? 

Animals play —the length of time depending on the 
length of their period of infancy. The higher the form of 
animal flife, the longer this period becomes. There is a 
vital difference, however, between the play of the kitten 
and that of the child. The kitten’s play is intense, of 
short{duration, and is a direct preparation for his life’s 
business. He uses the same set of muscles and the same 
movements in playing with a ball of yarn or a spool, that 
he will later use in killing a mouse. The study of play 
in the}primitive child would no doubt show similar traits, 
but we must deal with a human being who is a veritable 
“omnibus in which all his ancestors ride.’’ His play is 
as complex now as is his environment. The only possible 
answer to the question, “Why has play survived?” is 
that play has everywhere and in every time served some 
great purpose. What is the great purpose? 

Some recent theories may help us in our answer. The 
Schiller-Spencer theory said that play was simply getting 
rid of surplus nervous energy. Later this was proven only 
a half truth, because we know that children often play 
long after all surplus nerve energy is exhausted. The Karl 
Groos theory made play a preparation for life. This is 
true in animals, but not always so clearly seen in the civ- 
ilized child. The G. Stanley Hall theory says that play is 
a “harking back” to our Tree and Cave lives; his is an 
atavistic theory. The Dewey theory states that while 
all former theories are partly true, play is more than any 
of these. It is not only a preparation for life, it is Lire 
and life is never normal for the child or adult if play has 

cd no part in its development. In all of these theories 
play is treated as an instinct, just as we think of the 
instinct of curiosity, imitation, fear, fighting, etc., each 
being a definite response to a definite situation. 

Now comes a new theory; so new, that to get it, you 
must read a book published last year (1917). For this 
theory I am wholly indebted to the new book, “How to 
Teach,” by Dr. Strayer and Dr. Naomi Norsworthy of 
Columbia University. It says, “There is no such thing 
as the play instinct, in the sense that there is a hunting or 
a fighting instinct. Play is a tendency characteristic of 
all instincts and capacities. The responses are not defi- 
nite, but vary tremendously with subtle changes in the 
individual and with slight modifications of the situation. 
What we call play, then, is nothing more than the manifes- 
tations of the various instincts and capacities as they appear 
at times when they are not immediately useful. If they 
were immediately useful, they would probably be called 
work, not play. “Man has not two original natures, one 
defined in terms of the play instinct and the other in terms 
of work.” 

All of this is along the new Freudian psychology — the 
Freudian wish of which we hear so much to-day. “The 
connections in the nervous system are ripe, and all other 

factors have operated to put them in a state of readiness; 


Se ONE has said that children exist chiefly that 


a situation occurs which stimulates ‘these cor 


and the child plays.”” Dr. George Crile, who has ga 
us that wonderful biological view of this present war in 
his book, “The Mechanistic View of War and Peace" 
would probably speak of these connections as th: “brain 


patterns” for play with which each child is born. 

Of what use to us is a know!-dge of these the ries of 
play? Probably to put us into the right attitude toward 
educating the child through play in the school, to 


1 consi 
seriously the effect on the individual and the race of oa 
viding no wholesome recreation for the child, the adoles. 


cent, or the adult in their leisure hours; and to have 
reason for the faith that is in us, when objectors cal] hy 
in the school “soft pedagogy,” or say that it is “som, 
coating” education. , 

Perhaps the only true play is that of the very yo 
child, whose play has no aim. With a stick, he pounds on 
your best mahogany furniture for the sheer joy of ‘pounding 
He pours water from one cup to another by the hour, never 
caring whether he fills or spills. He gazes wisely at a bright 
light or the red rose on mother’s hat, for the play of it 
Think of the simple universal elements involved in the 
play of children. They are: 


EARTH WATER 
— Bath-tub 
an Pouring from one cup t 
Clay Boats — 
Gardens Fishing 
Hose 
Wading 
AIR FIRE 
Soap bubbles Watching lights 
Balloons Waving lighted stick 
Wind-mills Bonfire 
Kites Jack-o’-lanterns 


_ From the age of four to seven, imitation, curiosity, 
imagination, rhythm, sensory responses are the leading 
incentives to play. Not only dolls, but sticks, stones, 
doors that bump you, and stairs that make you fall are 
personified. They are talked to, loved, beaten, cajoled, 
given medicine or candy, depending on how they have 
behaved toward the child. The play is individualistic; 
desires clash, and quarrels are frequent. The child is selfish 
and self assertive. In his play with other children, his 
activity has little co-operation. 

From seven to ten years, individual competition becomes 

strong. Here, too, the collecting tendency is strongest. 
Bits of colored glass, buttons, doll dresses are often col- 
lected for the mere play of collecting. Manipulation 
and constructive desires are strong. He does not simply 
drive nails into a board or the soil, but he makes something. 
He is not content to simply romp and run; he must playa 
game, according to form and rule and with other children. 
However, the play is still largely individualistic. 
_ From ten to twelve or thirteen, the “gang” spirit shows 
itself in connection with all outdoor games and adventures. 
Here the differences between the play of boys :nd girls 
become more marked. Girls choose quieter, indoor games, 
chumming becomes prominent, and there is an interest 
in books of the semi-religious and romantic type. orbush, 
in his “Manual of Play,” gives an excellent list of plays 
for all of these periods. 

Up to recent years, little or no attention was paid to the 
play of adults. Possibly, if we pay more attention to di- 
recting, the play of children, the adult play of the next 
generation will take care of itself; but this generation of 
adults is suffering from a lack of the true play spirit. If 
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test of a man’s culture is the way he uses his leisure 
.” we must train for the proper use of that time. 
+ of resourcefulness for using leisure time is responsible 
much immorality. It has been said that, “Play is the 
mosphere of happiness which we put around our work.” 
» that “Play is our tonic, our social life, the little 












Ctions, Hacks and crevices that we fill with the things that we 

Biven joy and find interesting to us.” Have pity for the man 
var, in Mywoman, who, when given a holiday, does not know what 
eace,” J do with it, so goes to the shop or office as usual. Also 
“brain great compassion for the man who does not want a 





yation. ‘What, too, of the young man or woman who 
ays spends the leisure hours on some cheap, tawdry, 






res of 













OWard Min of entertainment, because, for a small sum of money 
msider Mx community offers nothing better? Who is to blame 
Mf pro- Mire? There can be no social progress for any nation 
doles. Miles its people gain and retain the play spirit. Play edu- 
lave a Mites for future citizenship. Only the man who has lived 
Ul play fife of joyous youthful play is thoroughly equipped to 
‘Sugar- Piet the disillusionment of modern toil. Life itse'f is a 
ame. 
young #@ if play is of so tremendous an import, and the Three 
nds on Ms are the tools, not the end and aim of education, why 
inding, MBit that there is so little real training for play in many 
, Never Mjoolrooms? It is said that “the difference between a 
bright Hsivs and a pedant consists in this: that the genius per- 
’ Of it. His his work playfully, while the pedant groans under 
in the My drudgery of his task.” Till we understand the dif- 
mnce between play, work and drudgery, we will perhaps 
wt to give play the exalted position it deserves in our 
wool curricula. The difference between these activi- 
isis “largely due to the readiness or unreadiness of the 
nother Myrone tracts exercised; it is a difference in mood, in 
titude of the person concerned. The same activity may 
play for one person, work for another, and drudgery for 
jianother. Further. for the same person, the same acti- 
ty may be play, work, or drudgery, at different times, 
mn within the same day.”’ It is the fusion of work and 
ty that is desirable in education. Let children learn to 
kas they play. Motivate the work by filling it with 
fe play spirit. Colonel Parker said, “Play is God’s 
wthod of teaching children how to work.”’ 
The play spirit in education is not synonymous with 
a mtis easy. It does not mean that the child shoulddo 
rlosity, hing he does rot want to do. The result we are most 
leading [uious for is an educated adult. Let us obtain this result 
stones, Mrthe most economical and effective method—the use of 
fall are Meplay spirit. If it cannot thus be obtzined, because of 
‘ajoled, Bling with too large numbers or a lack of capacity in the 
y have Mividual, then other methods, even drudgery, must be 
ialistic; HBerted to. Remember, it should be a last resort. 
5 Selfish Hi children can get number facts quicker by playing 
en, his Mxery store, throwing a bean bag, climbing an imagi- 
ty telephone pole, or keeping score, then let them learn 
ecomeés Biisthis way; it is the way they teach themselves outside 
ongest. Mithe artificial setting of the school-room. If childrer 
en co Hi karn more about Chicago, by taking an imaginary 
ulation [ip with souvenir postcards, why have them memorize 
simply [rds from a geography text? If children can learn more 
vething. fBnt the Panama canal by building a model on a sand- 
play 4 fib, why deal in abstract symbols, which not’even an adult 
hildren. Lalways understand? One might go on indefinitely, 
ng examples of the use of this play spirit, for the pro- 
t shows BRsive teacher uses it constantly. Dr. Dewey shows that 
ntures: He“Schools of To-morrow” must be founded on this ideal. 
id girls hy wait for to-morrow? Let us resolve to put it into 
ames, Bphases of our school work td-day. 
interest Hifollow chis play spirit to the outside playgrourd; be 
orbush, that it is supervised, but not dominated. If you have 
f plays Bapervisor of play, and perhaps if you have, be brave 
igh to cast off as a snare and a delusion the traditional 
1 to the Henminute out-door recess period for the whole school 
n to de Hine time. It is a farce, a failure, a place and a time for 
~ ls, bruises, standing around doing rothing, or worse. 





te your school into three or four groups according to 





irit. 
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age. See that each group is on the playground, at least 
thirty minutes a day; more, if possible. Have the teachers 
of these groups on the playground with them. The prin- 
cipal of the school, if capable, or the play supervisor, may 
plan the games. No child must be forced to play any 
game; make it voluntary. You will never want to re- 
vert to the old-fashioned recess. The advantages of having 
children of like ages playing together are too numerous to 
mention here. I hear a skeptic saying, “If children are 
born with this tendency to play, why so much machinery 
to teach him to play?”’ Children are not born with ability 
to play games—only to play. Johnson says, “Children do 
not inherit baseball any more than they inherit the Lord’s 
Prayer.” It is for us to see that the child plays the best 
games suited to his stage of development. 

The problem of play in the rural community where 
there is no provision made, aside from a large tract of land; 
where the chief recreation of the adolescent is buggy or 
auto riding after dark; where supervised dancing or card 
games are forbidden—is THE educational problem of 
such communities to-day. In the industrial centers the 
question is bound up with Sunday play. 

It is the supreme seriousness of play that gives it its 
educational importance. What then, is the great purpose 
which play serves? It is this: The child is trained by 
play, not merely to make a living, but to fulfil all the essential 
relations of a human life. Neither the school, the home, 
nor society can fail to reap what is sown, if they do not 
heed the great significance of play in the life of every human 
being. 


Bibliography 
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Strayer and Norsworthy — How to Teach. 
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A Few Suggested Books cn Games, Folk Dances, etc.: 
Clark — Physical Training for the Elementary Schools. 
Bancroft — Games for School, Playground, Home, 

Gymnasium. 
Johnson — Education by Play 
Johnson — What to Do at Recess. 
Lamkin — Play; Its Value and Fifty Games. 
Crampton — Folk Dances. 
Crampton — Second Folk Dance Book. 
Crawford — Dramatic Games and Dances. 


Childhood 


Fair as a star, rare as a star, 
The joys of the future lie 

To the eyes of a child, to the sighs of a child, 
Heavenly far and high! 


Faic as a dream, rare as a dream, 
The hopes of a future sure 

To the wondering child, to the blundering child, 
Trusting and free and pure! 


Fair is the soul, rare is the soul, 
Who has kept, after youth is past, 
All the art of the child, all the heart of the child, 
Holding his faith at last! 
— Gelett Burgess 
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Just Because It’s June 
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Clover rises very early, In the orchard quiet, 

Bathes“her face in the dewdrops, Robins call and riot, 

Makes her hair all smooth and curly, Don’t you wish you were a little bird 
Just because it is June. Just because it’s June? 

Buttercup is brighter, 

Daisy-frills are whiter, : Hark, I hear a swelling chorus, 
Don’t you wish you were a little flower “What’s become of the children?” 
Just because it’s June? All out-doors is calling for us 

Just because it is June. 
Bobolink is gaily trilling In this golden hour 
Notes as bright as the sunbeams, Be a bird or flower? 
Birds to sing are more than willing I would rather be a little child 
Just because it is June. Just because it’s June! 


Nore To fit these words, slurs should be introduced from third to fourth notes in first, second, fifth and sixth measures of music. 


nt 








Paper Cutting X 


Kate Mann Franklin 
Flowers and Flower Gardens now far, but is surely within the reach of everyone with 


a little striving. 

OLLOWING the May-time baskets will come the Begin the pictures with a very simple flower, perhaps 
fower beds of June—gardens in the suburbs or cal] it by name, a dandelion, a daisy, whatever may be 
country, the city parks with heaps of color in their the children’s choice,each, perhaps, a different choice ac- 
beds, the larger Botanica] parks with rockeries, cording to the intensity of each individual impression; 
y-rdens, sun dials, and the old, old house by the give each child a given space to fill, encourage a_ large, 

ide embowered in loveliness, hollyhocks and Jark- ful] sized flower, or a spray of flowers, a cluster, in case of 

a.) lilies, nasturtiums, running riot, and low-lying a dandelion one single flower would fill the space with some 

bling al] up and down the garden paths. Out leaves and a stem. I have found in most cases that chil- 
‘ds and meadows the dandelions, daisies and butter- dren need to be encouraged as to size; some cut too large 
> smiling for the days of June, to make them some shapes, others much too small; they wil] probably want 
gladdest of the year. Be sure to have your point their flowers and leaves intact, no parts coming out of 
‘ture some bits of all this wonderland, a real visit, the picture,none cut off; have the flowers grow from the 
he pictures more truly the expression of an inner bottom of the picture frames, do not suspend in mid-air. 
“ness of some of the beauty which lies, now near, A border isa wise subject — justa pretty flower bed; the 
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flowers can be named or not, early spring bulbs make 
attractive borders, crocus, daffodils, etc., again give the 
space, oblong this time. A square of heavy paper filled 
with large flower shapes and smaller ones, with leaves 
and stems, makes a charming pattern; tell the children to 
cut some large flowers and then some smaller ones; they 
will do it well. 

A water garden, rock garden, or sun dial are subjects 
tempting to carry out with scissors and bits of bright 
paper. With the sun dial, make that the principal 
thought and group bright flowers about it, with birds 
flying overhead. With the water garden and rockery get 
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a near-by, very close view, with large flowers of an hape. 
Then for a much more difficult subject, the ©'1, olg 


house in the country, nestled under its trees ar. sally 
supported by its bright flower beds. Do not kh: 
house a perspective drawing, think of it flat, si: a a 


a part of the pattern or design; this will gi. it 
more decorative value, and will meet with muc’: more 
success. 

In addition to your point of departure, a visit o the 
country, a trip to a city park, be sure and have =. . sorts 


of garden and flower pictures around your room; th.» com. 
bination should ensure delightful results. 





Sand-Table Model of the Zoo 


Made by Little English Children 


Lessons 


Conversational 

Reading 

Paper Modeling 

Free Cutting and Coloring 

Building and Clay Modeling 

Putting animals in cages made and stitched by children. 


A CONVERSATIONAL LEsson preceded the work for the 
sand-table and this took the form of a discussion of what 
the model should represent. Various suggestions were 
given by members of the class and many of these were 
negatived by others. Teacher therefore said that nothing 
was to be thought of that had been done before. Snow 
scenes, games, nursery rhymes, etc., were one after another 
struck off the list, and at last only two were left. One was 
a scene from Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird (the Friday afternoon 
story now in progress) and the other a part of the Zoo. 
So many wanted either of these that voting had to take 
place and the majority were in favor of the Zoo. 

Having thus settled the subject, next came the actual 
working and the following lessons were incorporated. 

A READING LEsson, introducing names of animals to be 
seen on a visit to the Zoo, somewhat on the following lines: 

“We are going to make a part of the Zoo for our sand- 
table model next week. “There are monkeys in cages at 
the Zoo. Elephants and camels walk about giving Ifttle 
children rides on their backs. The seals or sea lions lie on 
the rocks or swim in a pond. They eat fish. Goats and 
various kinds of deer jump about on high rocks. They 
run and jump very swiftly and are surefooted. Lions, 
tigers and leopards are kept in very strong cages. They 
usually live in jungles,” etc. (More if time permits.) 


Rough sketches or outlines of animals were quickly drawn 
on the blackboard and names printed in as each one was 





read about. This made an extra mental picture “of the 
hard names—elephant, etc. — and they were thus better 
remembered and visualized. 

PAPER Mope1inc Al) the children had not been to 
the Zoo, but those who had could te]] the others that most 
of the animals being wild were kept in cages, therefore 
paper cages must be made to put them in. These were 
quite easily done by making the ordinary open box in var- 
ious sizes of paper, and then standing it on end. These 
are to be made both in squares and oblongs so as to pro 
vide cages of different shapes. 

AJ] the children in class made a cage and the best were 
allowed to paint them in dark green or brown. ‘These 


were carefully stored away on the cupboard till the animals 
should be cut out, colored and ready to put in them. After 
the model was completed those not used were given to 
the children to take home. 

FREE CUTTING AND CoLorinG Children at first ihought 
they would like to make the animals in clay, but »ast ex- 
perience had taught them that when dry the clay »vas very 
brittle and the legs very quickly got broken and ‘he am- 
mal] thus rendered useless. Paper models were be ‘er and 


could be made to stand upright with the addition of 4 


small stick and piece of clay. All who had sto: ” books 
at home with pictures of animals in them brought :1em to 
school and various animals were chosen by Teac. -r with 
due regard to proportion. Papers were given out » 1d chil- 
dren started on their various animals. Some wi © done 
quite by free cutting, others being much more lifficult 
were first traced with thin tissue paper and the. drawn 


and cut. Various birds and a bird cage were quic’.ly out- 
lined by teacher on blackboard and many of th se were 
cut out. At the end of the lesson a very fair repre::ntation 
of most of the animals and birds was obtained. “ie how- 
dah on the elephant’s back was copied from a picture, 
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by a child more advanced than the others. These copies 
were put away in children’sown bags and colored from pic- 
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odels, or picture books during the handwork lesson. 


.g the animals in their various cages occupied another 
the work for sand-table, and through al] the lessons 
‘est was most keen and work did not flag at all. 
‘evices were resorted to in order to fix the animals 
ct position. The lions and tigers were found to 
‘tter in clay but the monkeys had to be stuck on 
; (for perches) by means of paste. Then the bars 
de with a darning needle and wool threaded back- 
id forwards. This the girls did. Cages with their 
vesoccupants were carefully stored away and now 


1e 
Planning of the Sand-Table 


yackground was quickly drawn and colored and 
stuck on birds, cages, etc.; then Teacher lined it 
make it look like the real aviary at the Zoo. 

a diagram had to be made in order to know just 
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A to be stuck to B 
The same plan to be followed 


in oblong as well as square 








An Elephaat that will Stand Alone 
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PLAN OF SAND JABLE 


where the home of the several animals should be. The 
Sand Tray was then begun in rea] earnest and large stones 
and pieces of rough cement were brought by children and 
placed in position for goats, deer, and seals. Clay was 
also added and the animals fixed in position by means of 
a small stick and clay. The pond was represented by a 
piece of glass. Fences were made with smal] sticks in 
clay and in the case of the giraffes long straws were used. 
Cages were placed in position and the various animals, 
people and children were put onand the model was finished. 
The animals had been talked about so much during the 
various lessons and the little natural history talks had been 
so much appreciated that many of the children visited 
the Zoo during the next vacation. 
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Seat Work in the Primary Grades 


Frances L. Leitzell 


The same difficulty confronts the teacher. Some- 

thing must be found for them to do. It must not 

alone keep them busy, but must teach them some- 
thing. They are too young to work without adequate direc- 
tion and planning by the teacher. Sometimes it is said 
that all the work should be supervised all the time by the 
teacher. That is often impossible as well as inadvisable, 
for in many of our school-rooms there is more than one grade. 
When there is only one so-called grade, the children differ 
so much in mental ability that the best results seem to be 
obtained by teaching them in groups. 

As a result seat work must be found for them. But what 
shall this be? How shall the average teacher know what 
to use? What not to use? It might be well to study a 
little some of the many schemes we are using and then decide 
upon a few things to which it must conform. 

Some of the seat work we use at the present time is of 
little importance and sometimes does harm instead of good. 
The writer is sure of this from years of observation of 
hundreds of classes and thousands of children. Some ot 
the work, not all, of course, merely fills in the time and sup- 
posedly keeps the children out of mischief. Many times it 
requires little thought on the part of either the teacher or 
the children. It is often so varied that it has no relation 
to itself or to anything else. Sometimes the material is too 
difficult to obtain or too expensive to use. The results may 

be of too little value in comparison with the work spent 

upon it. Many suggestions and plans are given in our 
magazines that might be of value if adapted, but when used 
- otherwise are a complete failure. 

It might be worth while to study just a few of the things 
the child is sometimes given todo. _ In connection with read- 
ing he is asked to print or write known words from his les- 
son, to underline known words in a magazine article, to copy 
paragraphs. Again he is told to study his reading lesson, 
but there are no directions as to what he is to study about 
it or what is expected of him. Is it the pronunciation of the 
words, or the meaning, or the outline? In fact, he learns in 
a short time, even in the first grade, little or nothing will be 
accepted. Consequently just that is offered. Another 
very common kind of seat work is writing a spelling lesson 
anywhere from twenty to one hundred times. Watch him 
atit. Ofcourse, asa rule, he does it the required number of 
times because he knows he must. Several years ago the 
writer determined to prove how little value written spelling 
lessons were as a rule. In the examination of the written 
spelling in a number of classes almost invariably the work 
was so badly written that, if the spelling book or the words 
on the board had not been so close, it would have been 
difficult to know what the words were. They were in many 
cases misspelled as many times as they were written, conse- 
quently the incorrect form was fixed in the child’s mind. 
Many of the children who copied the words from the board 
could neither pronounce nor spell them. Strange as it may 
seem, children may write words any number of times and 
not know how to spell them. Writing spelling is not the 
only way to learn it. 

What about our arithmetic seat work? Children copy 
very often without the thought at first of doing wrong. It 
is part of our business to make it impossible to get this early 
training in dishonesty. The child who gets the most done 
is praised. Often he does not deserve it. Again, often- 
times, no attention is paid as to whether the work is correct. 
No consequences follow so far as can be seen. He must 
be helped to help himself in the correction of his own work. 

What is accomplished in his English work? Sentences and 
compositions are badly written; so much so that we wonder 
sometimes whether children ever heard of capital letters, 
misuse of certain words — in fact, whether they live in an 

English speaking country. 


Ties vear children enter our schools eager for work. 


_ ping paper or oak tag about 10” by 12”. From ol: 


In geography oftentimes so many pages or par 


2 Ta 
are given out. pe 


It is impossible to learn it all, so ma times 


he knows none of it. The book is often said to be t » diff. 
cult or the children are stupid. To tell the truth ve are 
the stupid ones. There are so many things he cou make 
or work out to help him, not alone in this study but jp 
others that are necessarily related to it. 

There is no intention of giving the impression t!t seat 
work should not have relation to reading, spelling «nd so 
on. In fact, the only kind of seat work worth while <hould 
have connection with the life and work of the « jild jp 
school and out. Much work of this kind that is ver valy. 
able is being done in our schools everywhere. 

: How, then, are we to know what to use for seat work? It 
is comparatively easy to test any of it, at least, in a fev sengj- 
ble ways. Is it adapted to the child and his environment? 


Does it develop initiative? 


Does it inculcate the habit of 
industry? 


Has it an educational aim? 


Seat Work in Reading 


Reading has illimitable possibilities since it opens up wide 
fields in many directions. From years of experience with 
little children the writer has found devices and plans that 
have helped much. They are offered to the other teachers 
not in the belief that they are the only ones to use, but in 
the hope that they may help a little in this great work. 

In Grade I, the work must be very simple, definitely 
planned and directions must be very definitely given by the 
teacher. The exercises must be short, as little children when 
they first enter school have little or no power of concentra- 
tion. In this grade more of the play element enters as the 
little child tires easily. In Grade II, while many of the 
same exercises may be used, they should be followed up by a 
little independent and original work. In Grades III and 
IV little mechanical imitative work should be given, most 
of it should demand intelligent thought. The work should 
generally be of such a kind that the children are compelled 
to read understandingly. 

All the material used in the seat work should either be 
easily made by the teachers or pupils or obtained at a very 
little cost. Much of it is about us in our magazines and 
papers. We complain that we have none. Teachers as 
well as children must learn to make the most of that which 
is given them. 

Almost all children at the present time are taught to 
read by a combination of word, sentence and phonic methods. 
At times a little of the alphabetic method is added. It will 
be readily agreed to by all that words must be recognized 
quickly, with absolute certainty in order to get the simplest 
thought correctly, even in Grade I. Only then does the so- 
called reading become reading in the true sense. One of the 
most useful kinds of seat work is that with word cards. 
The devices and plans to be given for their use wil! easily 
show this. There may be bought for a few cents « dozen 
sheets of words, they may.be made with a hektogr#ph, or 
words the children will need may be cut from old books or 
magazines and pasted on wrapping paper or oak tg and 
then cut apart. On those bought the words are } -inted 
on both sides of the paper, some with capital ‘ctters. 
There are also question marks and periods. Thes: words 
when cut apart may be placed in envelopes or in sma}. boxes. 
The children can obtain the boxes either at home o» make 
them of heavy paper. 

Sheets of words are easily made. Take a piece 0! wrap- 
books 
rimer 

sides, 
and @ 
times 


words 


or magazines cut words children may use in the 
and first reader. “ Paste these on the paper on bot! 
if desired. Words beginning with capital letters, #/: 
with capitals and small letters at least ‘a half a doze 
should not be forgotten. It is well also te have suc! 
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sis, are, has, etc., in both ways. If these are prepared a 
eat a time, before long the children will have a stock of 
ds. The words might also be written on the oak tag 
tthe children know the script. 


GRADE I 


Material, Word Cards 


After several sight words have been taught, either place 
ie words on the board or have a card with the words on it 
reach child. Let the children find these words in the 
mvelopes and place them on their desks. Be sure they can 
mmnounce the word before they begin to work. Take a 
bment or so and see that the words are correct and that 
le children know what they are. At first this will take 
little time. Praise the children if the work is well done, 
jan orderly way and so make them feel they have done 
mething worth while. This device can be used whenever 
y words are taught and it will help to impress them. 
Keep a list of sight words as they are learned on the board. 
live the children find the new ones each day among the 
md cards and lay them on the desk. Vary this by having 
m add one learned before, then two, etc., until they are 
Neto find all the words. Have placed each word as many 
mes as possible. 
Have all known words alike placed together as many times 
§ possible. 
Have written and printed known words matched. 
Write or print on the board a sentence containing words 
uthave been taught. Have the children make them on 
tdesk with word cards. 
Qmitone word in such a sentence. Then have it made 
ia word selected from the words on the board or from 
tbook put in the place where there is no word. Place a 
stion on the board taken from the story read. Have 
answer made. Allow them to find it in the lesson if they 
N. At first make all the answer on the board for them, 
Momit one werd, then have all the answer made. Have 
llences,made like one or more in the book in which a new 
Misused. Such sentences should be very simple. Great 
should be taken to impress capitalization and punctua- 












ave them find all the words like those they know in their 
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Have them find word cards like all the new words in’ the 
lesson. 

Allow them to turn to any page in the book and match all 
known words in the lesson on a certain page with,word 
cards. 

Allow them to make an original sentence about some- 
thing they like, as a doll, etc. 


Material, Letter Cards 


These may be made in sheets or bought like the word 
cards. There should be capital letters on one side and small 
on the other. A number of each letter will be needed. 
They may be prepared for use in the same way as the word 
cards. Soon after entering school for one reason or another 
he alphabet is learned in connection with reading and 
pelling. Generally no attention seems to be paid to the 
order, but it would seem wise to see that such order is 
learned easily. It can be easily taught by means of this 
material. 

A small letter is placed on the board, to me preferably 
a, in script or print or both. Have it found as many times 
as possible and placed on the desk. Care should be taken 
to have the letters right side up, etc., and that they all know 
the name of the letter. Then the capital may be taught 
in the same way. Each letter may be taken in the same 
way. Then aand }, then any two or three letters. Finally 
as a test they may be told to find any letter as many times 
as possible. 

Place on the board a simple word. Tell them the letters, 
if they have not already been taught. Then have it made 
as many times as possible. This is especially useful in 
teaching some of the words that are hard to remember, as 
this and that. At first give them words they like, as doll, 
cat and so on. 

Place one new word on the board. Have it made as many 
times as possible, then two and three, etc. 

Have the new sight word or any new word in the lesson 
found and made as many times as possible. 

From the list of sight words on the board, have selected 
by each one the word he likes best, then the hardest word 
to remember and make if as many times as he can. Have 


(Continued on page 393) 
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Correlating Art 


and Geography 


Trevea Deike 


Mp the past few years the poster has become a satisfactory 
Sans of artistic expression and it is used in nearly every 
sect. Posters ,simple or elaborate,make a strong appeal 
the child. Whether artistic or not may be a question, 
4 means of expression they surely are. After studying 
wheat industry of the United States with my fourth 
ie geography class, the children tried to express their 
ws of the industry by aseries of posters made by paper 
ting. The children tried to have the series tell a con- 
yous story. The subject is so broad that only the main 
dvities were used in the series. The class decided that 
following six posters would be sufficient to show the 


justry : 


1 Ploughing the earth 
2 Planting the seed 
3 A field of grain 


Threshing 
The Mills and Shipping 
Baking the Bread 


Sample wall paper books were used. Enough plain 
colors were found for the whole series. For the black papers 
let the children paint with ink. A large flat brush is kept 
for that purpose, so that a large surface can be done quickly. 

The children are able to offer many suggestions. In 
Poster ITI, for instance, the child was delighted to tell her 
classmates how to cut the strips of paper and paste them 
below each other to give the effect of ripe grain. 

’Tis true it is extra labor for the teacher and you may 
ask the object of it all. The children themselves will 
answer your question, if you care to try it, not in so many 
words, but in the knowledge they have gained artistically 
and educationally. The result is worth the effort. 


Halks to Children on Music Appreciation VI 


Max Schoen 


now enabled us to go into a more detailed explana- 
tion of some of the musical compositions we have 
heard. You will remember that in the first lesson 
welearned that the composer may draw a picture, tel! a 
sory, or express various feelings in his music. Now when 
welisten to a piece of music in which the composer tells a 
sory or paints a picture we find pleasure in that music 
beause It works on our imagination. Music of this type 
msknown as Program Music, because the composer has a 
dinite program which he follows out. A good example of 
iis kind of music is the “William Tell Overture.” Here 
miollow in our imagination the story of Tell as portrayed 
inthe music. 

We have also learned that music is principally and pri- 
mrily the language of the emotions or feelings. It follows, 
fen, that the principal pleasure we get from music of any 
pe depends mainly on the appeal that the music makes 
hour feelings, and also on the kind of feelings that it arouses 
us. 

Since there are high, noble and elevating emotions 
ad vulgar, low, and degrading emotions, it follows that 
imusical composition is good or bad according to the feel- 
ig that it embodies and seeks to express. The so-called 
Wpular music is condemned by people of good taste pri- 
marily because its appeal is to the kind of feelings that are 
Mt of a very high type. Music which depends for its 

on its emotional content is known as absolute or 
Music 
Besides the pleasure that we get from a piece of music 
h its imaginative or emotional appeal we are also 
by the kind-and quality of voice or instrument 
we prefer individually. Thus, some of us prefer 
ME Voice to another, or one instrument to another. 


\\ THAT we have learned in the previous lessons has 


Nore The teacher should here play a number of vocal and 
‘“Mumental selections and let the children discuss their preferences. 


Now we come to the highest type of musical enjoyment, 
enjoyment that is based not only on the story or pic- 
that we find in the music, or its emotional appeal, but 
onan understanding of the construction of the musical 

Smposition to which we are listening. We shall therefore 
toleam something about this phase of music. 


We found out something about how the composer works 
in Lesson II. We found that his work is very similar to 
that of the writer. He uses an alphabet of tones, and 
these tones he combines into musical words. These 
musical words are known among musicians as Figures 
or Motifs. The musical figure or motlf is to the composer 
what the word is to the writer. It contains a fragment of 
a musical thought, it is the stuff out of which the composer 
develops his composition. Let us take the tune to “ Amer- 
ica,” for instance. The first two measures of this song 
occur a number of times throughout the tune with slight 
modifications as to pitch and direction of melody. These 
two measures, then, constitute the motif of the song. 
After the motif comes the Musical Phrase, and then the 
Musical Period. The phrase may be recognized by a semi- 
close, or half stop, similar to the comma in language. In 
the tune to “Old Folks at Home,” for instance, we note 
such a musical comma or half close on the word “away,” 
while on the word “stay” there is a complete pause, marking 
the close of the period. A tune usually has at least two 
periods, and this is known as a Binary or Two Part Form. 
The most common is the Three Period or Ternary Form. 
This form ls sometimes called a musica] sandwich, because 
the first and last periods are the same while the middle 
section or period forms a contrast to the other two. You 
can very easily tell a ternary form by carefully listening 
to the complete pauses. Almost all folk songs are in this 
form. 


Here is the place to make use of the numerous Folk Songs pub- 
lished in Primary EpucatTion — Eb. 

Teachers will find an excellent coliection of Folk Songs in ‘The 
Book of Folk Songs,” published by the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. The songs, drawn from various sources, were selected by 
the editor of Primary EpvucaTION and Poputar Epucator. Price, 
60 cents. 


Note The teacher can do nothing that will be of greater musical 
value to the children than to have them analyze the songs with which 
they are familiar in order to find out their form. Instruct them to 
listen to any pauses in the music, and whether they are complete 
or half pauses. They will do this readily if the teacher will ask lead- 
ing questions, such as “Could the music stop here?”” “Would it 
sound complete if it stopped here?” “How many complete pauses 
did you find in this song?” “‘How many half pauses?” etc. When 
the class can do this readily with familiar music try them out with 
new material, provided the composition is not too long. Hymns are 
good material for this purpose. 








A Comprehensive Plan of English Work for 
Grades I—IV 


Ida Evans Roger 


school is to lead the pupils to gather, express, and 

record experiences, and to appreciate good literature. 

The list of language stories and poems which 

follow are suggestive, not prescriptive. An approximate 

proportion of time for types of this division of work is given 

below. In composition the oral side should predominate. 

Establishing standards of good usage, developing origi- 

nai and individual expression, and fixing habits of logical 

thinking can be definitely emphasized if small units of 

work are planned. A habit of self-criticism and correction 
of daily effort should be established. 


T= aim of the work in English in the elementary 


Composition — Three days per week 

Poem Work— One day per week 

Technical Drill — One day per week (also incidentally) 
Dramatization — Fifteen minutes per week 

Reading to Class — Two half hour periods each week 


Note This outline is in use in the schools of Mount Vernon, 


ms Se 
ENGLISH 
Grade I — First Term 


I CoMPosiITION 
Oral work only should be the form of training in 
expression during this first term. This oral work 
will be of three types and should emphasize the 
development of the sentence sense 
1 Conversations (led by teacher) 
Home; pets; playthings; growing things; animals 
prominent in the interests of the children; birds 
2 Reproduction 
Dog and Shadow; Sour Grapes; Fox and Crow; 
Arab and Camel; Goose that Laid the Golden 
Eggs; Ant and Grasshopper; Boy and Nuts; 
. Stone in Road; Wind and Sun; Lion and 
Mouse; Dog in the Manger 
3 Origina) Composition 
Child observations regarding nature work 
Simplest sentences of information and explana- 
tion: e. g., Why plants need water; The 
way the seed comes out of the ground; The 
rainbow — when we see it, etc. 
II READING 
To the pupils 
Longer rhymes of Mother Hubbard; Cumula- 
tive tales (Old Woman and Her Pig, House that 
Jack Built, Gingerbread Boy, etc.); Tales from 
Grimm Brothers; Pig Brother — Richards; 
Three Little Pigs 
III Work ror MEMORIZING 
Selections from Mother Goose, especially, Little 
Boy Blue, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Bo Peep, Jack 
and Jil), Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat; Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star— Taylor; Mary’s Lamb — Hale; 
What Does Little Birdie Say? — Tennyson; A 
Good Boy, Rain — Stevenson 
IV DRAMATIZATION 
Selections from Mother Goose and from fables told 
V TecuHNICcAL DRILL 
Games to correct use of ain’t, have got, it’s me, I seen 


Grade I — Second Term 


I COMPOSITION 
Oral 
1 Reproduction 
Town and Country Mouse; Boy Who Cried 
Wolf; The Three Bears; Little Red Riding 
Hood; Cinderella; Puss in Boots 
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2 Original 
a “Reading pictures” 
6b Short related sentences touching 


. Pature ob 
servations 7 

Written (Primarily board work) 
Simple sentence work, both statement and questio, 


The copied sentence will gradually make wa, 
for the dictated sentence, which in turn sho, 
lead up to the undictated original Sentence 
work representing pupil activity or observatio, 
Type Sentences 
Reproduction 
The bears were out walking 
Original 
We planted seeds or I made a kite 
Where is John going? (from picture) 
II READING 
To the pupils 
a Selections from Grimm: Snow White, Elye 
and Shoemaker, The Four Musicians, Wolf 
and Seven Goslings, etc. 
b Cooke’s Nature Myths 


IIIf Work For MEmorizInc 

AJ) things bright and beautiful — Alexander; Wh 
Has}Seen the Wind — Rossetti; Making a House— 
Josephine Peabody; Bed in Summer, Wind. 
Lamplighter, Foreign Chlldren, The Swine 
Stevenson : 

IV DRAMATIZATION (studied not spontaneous) 

Boy and Wolf; The Three Bears; Cinderella: Red 
Riding Hood; Stories chosen from _ teacher’ 
reading 

V TECHNICAL DRILL 

Capital at the beginning of sentence and for letter 
I when standing alone 

Capitals for children’s names 

Addresses of each chiid 

Learning alphabet 

Period after statement and question mark follow- 
Ing question 

Games for establishing correct speech habits 


Grade II — First Term 


I CoMPOSITION 
Oral 
Reproduction 
Crow and Pitcher; Donkey and Salt; Dick 
Whittington; Why the Bear has a Short 
Tail;‘ Jack and the Bean-stalk; Anxious 
Leaf; Little Red Cap; The First Thank 
giving; Goody Two-Shoes 
Original (4-8 sentences) 
1 Stories from pictures 
2 Related sentences regarding nature topics 
Written (primarily board work) 
Reproduction 
1 Copying groups of 3-5 sentences. 
2 Filling in blanks in incomplete sentences. 
3 Replying in short statement form to ques 
tions regarding stories told 
4 Writing from dictation sectior of 
previously studied orally 


story 


Original] 
1 Continue work of grade one, second term 
2 Statements regarding pictures and exper 
ences 
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[J READING 
To pupils 
Selections from The Children’s Hour; Andersen’s 
Tales; How to Tell Stories to Children — Bry- 
ant; Stories to Tell Children — Bryant; In the 
Child’s World — Poulsson; Fables — Aésop; 
Who the Grimm Brothers Were; Hans in 
Luck — Grimm; A Story about Mr. Steven- 
Ure ob. son; A visit from St. Nicholas — Moore. 
[1 Work FoR MEMORIZING 
Daisies — F. D. Sherman; Seven times One — Jean 





“wpm Ingelow; Forget-me-not — Anon; How many sec- 
€ Way onds — Rossetti; My Shadow, Land of Story 
should Books, Windy Nights, A Good Play, Singing — 
Cntence Stevenson 
TVation 
IV DRAMATIZATION 
a Four studied dramatizations to be selected by 
class and teacher 
b Numerous spontaneous dramatizations from lit- 
erature read by children 
yy TecHNICAL DRILL 
a Points under Second Term, Grade I 
Add to games for establishing correct speech 
Elves habits 
: Wol b Responsibility for double space indentation of 
first word when related sentences are written 
together 
c Capitals: names of Deity, word Bible, persons, 
- city, town 
ee d Abbreviations: Mr, Mrs. 
se— 
Wind, 
swing— Grade II — Second Term 
] CoMPOSITION 
Oral 
la; Red Reproduction 
eacher’s Bruce and Spider; The Stone Cutter; Robin- 
son Crusoe; Hiawatha 
Original 
tae From pictures; Nature studies; variations of 
" fables 
Written 
Reproduction 
Original variations in reproducing sections of 
follow: _ Stories told orally 
Original 
ts Group of sentences regarding pictures or nature 
observations 
II READING 
To Pupils 
Andersen’s Tales; Facts relating to Andersen’s 
boyhood and life; Holbrook’s Myths (Nature); 
Apple Seed John; Chinese Story of Narcissus; 
t; Dick Apollo and the Dolphin; Hiawatha Primer 
1 Short and parts of poem in origina] form; Myths of 
Anxious the Red Children — Wilson; With Trumpet and 
Thank § * Drum — Field; Facts about Eugene Field; 


Story of Coiumbus 
iI Work For MEMORIZING 
Owl and Pussy-cat — Lear; Lost Doll — Kingsley; 
topics Wind, Dutch Lullaby — Field; Wonderful 
World — Rand; Lady Moon — Houghton 
WV DRAMATIZATION 
Selected stories from a reader for spontaneous work. 
ntences. § V Tecunicat Dritt 


Lo ques Capitals: days of week, and names of months. 
Exclamation mark and hyphen 
f story Quotation types I and II 

’ 


I “I wil] carry it home,” said the donkey 
II The donkey said, “My master bas turned 
dé term me out.” 
experi- Writing possessive singu'ar nouns 
Emphasis upon their and there 









II 


Ill 


IV 
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Grade III — First Term 
I Composition 


Oral 


Reproduction 
Bell of Atri; Rip Van Winkle; Pied Piper of 
Hamelin; Foolish Weathervane; Hercules; 
Aurora; Miraculous Pitcher; Legend of the 
Great Dipper; Demeter and Persephone 
Selecting expressions to remember from litera- 
ture read 


Original 


Completing a partial story 

Making stories from definite questions; e.,g., 
Who was John? Wheredidhe go? What did 
he learn? 


Written 


Reproduction 
& Sectional£work upon listed stories 


Original] 


Completing a story which is unfinished. Work 
should be limited to one paragraph 


READING 


To the pupils 

Scudder’s Fables and Folklore; Kipling’s First 
Jungle Book; Swiss Family Robinson (one 
syllable); Little Folks of Many Lands; Pegasus 
and Bellerophon; Golden Touch; Neptune; 
David and Goliath; Baker Boy and Bees. 

Work FOR MEMORIZING 

Three Bugs in a Basket — A. Cary; Don’t give 


Up — P. 


Song — 


Cary; November — A. Cary; Boy’s 
Hogg; He Prayeth Best — Coleridge; 


Mountain ‘and the Squirrel — Everson; Mar- 
jorie’s Almanac — Aldrich; The Sandman — Van- 
dergrift; OTLittle Town of Bethlehem — Brooks 
DRAMATIZATION 
a Rip Van Winkle (studied) 
b From readers (spontaneous drill) 


TECHNICAL 


How to write time of day 

Small letters and spelling for names of directions 
and seasons 

Contractions 


Ownerships 


Abbreviations: ans., E., W., N., S. 
Review titles: Mr., Mrs. Add Dr., Miss 
Drill upon past tense of verbs giving trouble in 
oral work 
Preface a drill by expressions 
Yesterday —— 
Two hours ago —— 
Last week —— 
Comma after yes and no when used independent ly 
and with nouns of direct address 
All quotation types except divided quotation: 


Types: I 
IT 

Ill 

IV 


V 
VI 


“Some one has been in my chair,,” 
said the little bear. 
The little bear said, “Someone has been 
in my chair,” 
The little bear said to his mother, “Some 
one hs been in my chair.” 
Mother said, “Where is your sister?” 
Mother asked me, “Was it you?” 
“May I ride with you?” asked Dick. 
Name of person addressed is included in 
quotation. Location of word may vary 
The child said, “Yes, Mr. Brown, it 
is my horse.” 
“John, come here,” called father. 
“Where are you going, John? he asked. 
The man said, “My boy, what are 
you doing here?” 
The child answered, “Sir, I’ve come 
to London to earn a living.” 
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Grade III — Second Term 


I CoMPOsITION 
Oral 
Reproduction 
Robin Hood; Old Pipes and Dryad; Aladdin; 
Story of Perseus; Golden Fleece 
Original 
Paragraph of personal experiences or obser- 
vation; one paragraph friendly letter 
Written 
Reproduction 
Sections of stories listed for oral composition 
Original] 
Letters 
II READING 
To the pupils 
Ulysses — simple form; Stories of the Greeks; 
Bible Stories; True Bird Stories — Olive Thorne 
Miller, Nature Myths; Alice in Wonderland — 
Carroll; Rab and His Friends — Brown 
If not in school list of individual readers, the 
teacher should read entire stories to the class. 
III Work For MEMORIZING 
Which Loved Her Best — Allison; Song of the 
Thrush — Larcom; The Captain’s Daughter — 
Field; A Night wth a Wolf — B. Taylor; 
Song from Pippa Passes — Browning; The 
Fairies — Allingham 
IV DRAMATIZATION 
Robin Hood or Ulysses 
V TECHNICAL DRILL 
Writing dates 
Addressing envelopes 
Six quotation types reviewed 
Stress proper use of may and can; taught — learned; 
bring — take 


Grade IV — First Term 
I CoMPOSITION 
Oral 
Reproduction 
Fall of Troy; William Tell; King of the Golden 
River; Key Flower; Hercules; | Aurora 
Written 
Reproduction 
Material listed for ora] work. Limit regular 
work to two paragraphs 
II READING 
To pupils 
Stories of Long Ago— Kupfer; Uncle Remus 
Tales — Harris; Stories of the Northland; 
Tales of King Arthur; Where Love is — Tolstoi 
III Work FoR MEMORIZING 
Arrow and Song, Lost Youth, Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour — Longfellow; September — H. 
H. Jackson; Christmas Everywhere — P. Brooks; 
What the Winds Bring — E. C. Stedman; The 
Land of Counterpane —Sievenson; Thirty Days 
Hath September 
TECHNICAL 
1 Review work of preceding grades 
2 Synonym drills 
3 Divided quotation 
4 Comma to separate words in series 
5 Formation of plurals 
6 Capitals: proper adjectives; O when standing 
alone; names of states and countries; first word 
in each line of poetry; initials; abbreviations: 
Rev., St., Ave., R. R. and months. 
7 Dictionary drills 
8 Proper use of sit —set; lie — lay. 
9 Writing a poem from memory (text) 
10 Terms: Interrogative, declarative, exclama- 
tory, imperative. (Punctuation to follow the 
four types of sentences) 


IV 
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Grade IV — Second Term 


I COMPOSITION 
Oral 
Reproduction 
Dialogue version of given story: Turning the 
Grind-stone; Sif’s Golden Hair 
Geography topics 
Historica] topics 
Original 
Stories based upon pictures in text 
Discussion of materia] for body of 
(friendly and business) 
Town topics 
Imaginative stories explaining phenomena of 
nature 


Written 
Reproduction 
Based upon ora] outline 
Paragraphs should contain 
sentences 
Original 
Based upon oral outline 
Il READING 
To pupils 
Lobo, Rag and Vixen — Seton; Hans Brinker; 
King Arthur Stories; Damon and Pythias 
Work FOR MEMORIZING 
Abou Ben Adhem; Wind and Moon; The Flag 
Goes By; Barefoot Boy; Suppose 


letter 


strong »mplex 


It 


Our Flag’s Brave Colors 


Ida M. Titus 


Red, White and Blue make our Country’s Flag; 
We salute it, love it, and of it we brag. 


Seven of its stripes are all glorious Rep, 
The brightest of colors to wave over head. 


Six of its stripes are pure WHITE, as you know, 
The color of the lilies, as pure as the snow. 


The Bue holds the Stars that come one at a time 
When a_new state is added to this country of mine. 


Then salute your brave colors, the RED, WHITE and Buvz, 
If you love your own Country, as all children do. 


Directions 


CHILDREN ReQuirED Five, any age from 5 years to 10. 

MATERIAL Two good sized flags, say about 24 inches in length, 
and two extra flag sticks. 

Costumes The children may be dressed in the colors they recite 
about, the first child in a red. white and blue effect, any style; the 
second child all in red; the third one in white; and the fourth one 
in blue, with a sprinkling of white stars. The fifth child wears 4 
soldier or sa‘lor suit, and carries a gun or flag respectively. 

Note One flag is left complete. The other one is to be cate 
fully cut apart as follows: Cut the red and white stripes away from 
the blue ground and from the flag stick, leaving the blue field of stars 
attached to the stick. This is for the fourth child to carry. Cut the 
red and white stripes apart and fasten them to the two other flag 
sticks in correct position; that is, leaving the space for the field of 
blue open. A fine wire will keep the shape of the field of blue per 
fectly, and the stripes that fall from the blue in the complete flag may 
be fastened to this wire to get the correct effect. 

The first child holds his flag up and slightly forward. 

The second child holds the stick to which the red stripes are 
fastened horizontally, in front, chest high. 

The third child holds the white stripes in same manner as the second. 

The fourth child steps one step forward and faces the fiag held by 
the first child, before he recites his verse. He salutes the flag 
he recites. 

The salute to the flag may follow this exercise by the whole schod 
or department, or a flag song may be sung, or both. 
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* We must not only 
* feed our Soldiers 
at the front but 
the millions of 
women & children 
behind our lines” 
Gen Sahn J Pershing 
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Grade III 


1 If one Thrift Stamp costs 25 cents, how much will 
you have to pay for 2 Thrift Stamps? 


Remember that after the war Our Government pays you back 
more for your War Savings Stamps than you pay for them. 


2 A boy finds that he can save 5 cents a week for Thrift 
Stamps. How much can he save in 5 weeks, and how 
many Thrift Stamps can he buy with this amount? 

3 Ifa boy can earn enough each week to buy 3 Thrift 
Stamps, how many Thrift Stamps can he buy in 4 weeks? 

4 If you can save 5 cents a day by being more careful 
about your clothes and shoes, by wasting less food, or by 
helping more about the house, in how many days can you 
save enough to help buy a Thrift Stamp costing 25 cents? 


5 A boy earns enough money in one week to buy 4 


Thrift Stamps. How much did he earn? 

6 A boy had given to him 5 Thrift Stamps for Christmas. 
Since then he has saved enough to buy 13 more and his 
aunt has also given him 6 stamps. His sister has bought 
19 stamps. How many stamps have they together? 

7 A certain school bought 38 War Thrift Stamps on 
Monday, 46 on Tuesday, 49 on Wednesday, 53 on Thursday, 
and 60 on Friday. How many did it buy that week? 

8 Two classes tried to see which could earn the more 
money for Thrift Stamps. One class bought 23 and the 
other bought 18. How many more were bought by the 
frst class than by the second? 

9 A boy earned $1 and spent half of it on Thrift Stamps. 
How many Thrift Stamps did he buy? 

10 Our soldiers must have cartridges. Each cartridge 
costs 5 cents. If you lend Our Government 25 cents by 
buying a Thrift Stamp, you iend it enough to buy how 
many cartridges? 

11 Our soldiers must all have steel helmets. A steel 
helmet costs $3. A school lent Our Government to-day 
$2.75 by buying Thrift Stamps. How much more must 
it lend Our Government to make enough to buy a helmet? 

12 Our soldiers must all have gas masks so that they 
will not be killed by poisonous gas. Such a mask costs 
$12. A school has bought $11.25 worth of Thrift Stamps 
to-day. How much more must it spend for Thrift Stamps 
tomake enough to buy a gas mask? 

13 If you save 3 cents each day by being careful about 
wasting anything, this will amount to $10.95 in a year. 
How much will it amount to in 2 years? 


“A penny: saved is a penny earned.” 


14 A man gave up smoking and thus saved 40 cents a 
(ay. In a year this amounted to $146. How much will 
it amount to in 2 years? 


“Save and Have.” 


Thrift Problems 


Helping Our Country 


Professor David Eugene Smith, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, has prepared for the National 
War Savings Committee the following problems. He 
indicates the purposes he had in mind in preparing 
the questions, as follows: 


To inculcate ideas of thrift and saving. 


2 To emphasize the subject of Thrift Stamps in ; 
the lower grades and War Savings Stamps in fon 
the upper grades. 


To bring the problems within the arithmetical 
reach of the respective grades. 


To cover the most important processes usually 
taught in the respective grades. 


To use one-step problems in the early grades so 
as not to obscure the lesson we wish to im- 
— press by creating difficulties of solution. 





Victory 
Question of Stamina 
Send-the Wheat 
Meat - Fats -Sugar 
the fuel for Fi : ters 

Grade IV 


1 If you can save 50 cents by not going to the movies, 
how many Thrift Stamps at 25 cents can you buy to help 
Our Country? 








Remember that after the war Our Government pays you back more 
for your War Savings Stamps than you pay for them. 


2 If you can help your parents save $1 by being more 


careful about your clothes, how many Thrift Stamps, at 
25 cents each, can be bought with the amount saved? 

3 There are 16 spaces in a Thrift Card, and it costs 25 
cents for a Thrift Stamp to) fill each space. How much 
will it cost for enough Thrift Stamps to fill all the spaces? 

4 After you have saved money and bought 9 Thrift 
Stamps at 25 cents each, how much will it cost to buy enough 
more to fill the rest of the Thrift Card? 


Remember that there are 16, spaces to be filled altogether. 


5 A farmer in Iowa raised 9000 bu. of corn last year on 
72 acres. How much did each acre average? If he raises 
10 bu. more per acre this year by more careful cultivation, 
how many bushels will he raise this: year? 

6 An electric-light bill was $15.20 winter before last. 
By being careful not to waste the light, it was $3.75 less 
last winter. How much was it last winter? 

7 Our Government finds that 100 bayonets cost $215. 
How many Thrift Stamps will it take to buy 100 bayonets? 


If 4 Thrift Stamps cost $1, how many will cost $215? 


8 Our Government pays $97.50 for 5 rifles. How much 
does it pay for each rifle? 

9 It takes the cost of 64 Thrift Stamps to buy one 
of Our Boys a service hat, and 2,45 Thrift Stamps to buy 
him a pair of leggings. It will take the cost of how many 
Thrift Stamps to buy both the hat and the leggings? 

10 There were 20,560,701 pupils in the elementary 
schools of Our Country in 1916. Suppose that each of 
this number of pupils bought a Thrift Stamp costing 25 
cents last week; how much money would thus be lent to 
Our Government? 


It will shorten your solution if you remember that 25 cents is $44. 


11 Three woolen blankets to keep some soldier warm 
next winter will cost $18.75. At 25 cents each, how many 
Thrift Stamps should your school buy to pay for these 
blankets? 


Divide 1875 cents by 25 cents, or 1875 by 25. 
12 A woolen service coat for a soldier costs $7.60. How 


many .Thrift Stamps should your school buy, at 25 cents 
each, to pay for 5 such coats? 


How much is 5X $7.60? How many cents is this? Divide this 
number by 25. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


This department appears every month. Its purpose is 
to give suggestions in aJ] branches of arithmetic teaching. 
It deals with the formal as well as the concrete, with prin- 
ciples as wel] as with practice or method. Teachers are 
asked to send in questions to be answered or subjects which 
they would like to have discussed. 


Contest Letters 


Each month one column or more will be given up to 

short contest letters on specified subjects. PRrimary Epvu- 
CATION offers a monthly prize of $2 for the best letter sub- 
mitted.* The subject for this month is “Applying Arith- 
metic to an Activity.” 
' The prize was won by Bessie Dixon, Warrensburg,’ Mo. 
Her letter is given below, together with other good ones 
which have been sent in. The subject for September, our 
next issue, is “How I Have Used Arithmetic in My Con- 
servation Work.” 


(Use Conservation in a broad sense to include thrift stamps, saving 
paper and other school supplies. knitting squares for a blanket, or any 
other of the new activities in which we are all so whole-heartedly en- 
gaged.) 


For October, “A Multiplication Drill or Game.” 

Are you interested in these subjects? Many of you 
are and have intended to try for one of the earlier con- 
tests, but have delayed too long. Write now before the 
last rush begins. A letter for either September or October 
must be in by the middle of June. 

If you have suggestions for the department, or wish to 
send a Contest Letter, address 

Marion D. PAINE 
Care of PRimARY EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
A Type Lesson on Thrift Stamps 


Teacher (at beginning of session) Shall I sel] the stamps 
now? Here are your thrift cards. I am going to give 
them al] out to-day (distributes them). Who in Louise’s 
row wishes to buy this morning? 

(Louise buys two, and two other children buy one each. 
They go to dish of water and paste stamps on card.) 

Teacher Louise has bought two, Henry one, and Charles 
one. How many stamps for that row, Frances? 

Frances Four stamps. A dollar of money. 

Teacher Louise and Henry and Charles, when you have 
pasted your stamps, please come to the front of the room 
and hold up your thrift cards. Look, children! Louise’s 
card is full. 

Louise That is why my father gave me money for two 
stamps to-day. 

Teacher Who could count Louise’s stamps? 

(Jeanne does so.) 

Teacher Who could count them by 2s? 

James 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 20. 

Teacher What was the matter with that counting, 
Robert? 

Robert James changed to counting by 4s. 

Teacher Can you count Louise’s stamps? 

Robert 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16. 

Teacher You may all do it as Robert points. 
row please write it on the board. 

(Both are done.) 

Teacher Look at the little chart on your thrift card, and 
find out how much Louise must pay for her War Savings 
Stamp. ; 
Donald 17 cents in June. 

Louise I am going to bring the 17 cents next week. 


Anna’s 


Teacher Ther you will be in the War Savings Stam 
Club with us. How many have we now, Edith? Yo, 
are the score-keeper. 

Ethel Louise will make twenty-two. 

Teacher We are getting along pretty well. Now look 
at Henry’scard. He has his first row full and three stamps 
on the second row. How many in all, Nancy? 

Nancy Seven. 

Teacher When will he have his card half ful)? 

Nancy When he has one more — eight. 

Teacher Who knows how many more he needs to {ij 
his card? 

Walter 

Teacher 

Walter 


He needs nine more. 
How do you know? 
Because 7 and 9 are 16. 


Teacher Please write that, Walter. Write it both 
ways. 
(Walter writes) 
7+9= 16 7 3) 
9+7=16 +9 7 
16 16 


Teacher Would you like to write it too, Henry? 

(Henry does so.) : 

Teacher Charles, how many stamps have you? 

Charles Four. . 

Teacher Who can count by 4s to 16? 

Sarah 4, 8, 12, 16. May I write it? 

Teacher Yes, indeed. And I want to ask the rest of 
you something hard. What part of Charles’ book is {yl}? 

Ruth Four stamps. 

Teacher I don’t mean that. 

Mary One row. 

Teacher I don’t mean that, either. 
by 4s over to yourselves. 

Stephen 1 think one fourth. 

Teacher What do you mean, Stephen? 

Stephen ‘There are fours 4s in 16, so 4 is one fourth of 16. 

Teacher Do you all see that? Has anyone 12 thrift 
stamps? Mildred has. Will you show them, Mildred? 
Dos anyone know what part of Mildred’s book is full? 

(Children discuss it and at last decide on three fourths.) 

Teacher Who knows another name for fourths? 

Julia Three quarters means the same thing. 

Teacher Now I will sell stamps to the other rows, and 
when [have finished we will all stand with our cards in one 
hand and salute the flag. 


Say the counting 


CONTEST LETTERS 


Garden Problems 
(Prize Letter) 

As each child is anxious to help Uncle Sam, secure a 
garden plot. Determine seed to plant, bring catalogues, 
fill out the order. 

While waiting for seeds, make subdivisions of the plot, 
according to the number of different kinds of seeds ordered. 
When seeds arrive, mark off the rows and plant, observing 
directions for planting: (1) Depth of planting seeds. 
(2) Distance between seeds. Count number of seeds 
planted in each subdivision of the plot. Find total number 
planted in the garden. Care for the garden carefully by 
watering, heaping up earth about the plant and weeding. 

Then, the outcome. The class makes Red Cross o 
Thrift Stamp money by selling produce to mothers and 
friends of the school children. Selling produce calls for 
measuring out pounds, gallons, pecks, bushels; for the 
counting of the number of beets, radishes, etc., to a bunch; 
for an idea of money values; for good idea of addition, 
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abtraction, multiplication and division. Let the class 
jeep an account book. Let them make entries something 
on this order: 


EITUCE 
: Planted May 1 


Number of packages used — 1 

Price per package — .10 

Number of pounds sold —8 

Price per pound — .10 

Amount of money made — .80 

After all entries are finished, find grand total of money 

made from all produce. Write at the Jast the amount 
contributed to Red Cross or the number of Thrift S!amps 


purchased. 
Bessie Drxon, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Rug and Hammock Making 


As children must know number in order to measure 
handwork materials, buy fruits and candies, play simple 
mmes, Make change when paying car-fafe, or when on 
» little errand for Mother, it would seem well for Arith- 
metic to be begun in the first grade. 

In rug and hammock making the children discover that 
material to be used must be cut a certain length. Some 
children do not have easy use of ruler, so this period proves 
asplendid time to become familiar with it. 

By use of the ruler the discovery is made that the frames 
are one foot wide, and that in one foot are twelve parts 
named inches. 

Should the hammock material be cut just twelve inches? 

An interesting discussion will enable the class to determine 
how wide to make each hammock. After different lengths 
or strips of pretty soft materials have been measured they 
will find four inches will have to be added to the foot, or 
two inches on one side of the hammock and two on the 
other side. At the end the strips cut will be fourteen inches 
long. 

The many colors, the competition in the race to finish, 
the teacher’s approval and commendation of the one who 
finishes first and who measures and cuts his rug or ham- 
mock creates more than enough fun until this task is a well 
finished one. 

Best of all, the game should have developed easy use of 
the ruler and freedom of judgment. 

LANE VAN Hook, Brooklyn N. Y. 


Applying One-half to Schoolroom Objects 


Some of the children did not understand the meaning 
of the fraction one half. The division of an object or a 
number into two equal parts they cou'd not see. 


THE GAME 


1 An apple and orange were sent for. These were cut 
inhalf. The whole perfect fruit was noticed before it was 
divided. 

2 A circle, a square, an oblong were then drawn on 
the blackboard. ‘These were each named, colored and 
divided into equal parts. 

Again, with drawing paper and crayons the circles, 
squares, oblongs were made and named. Again divided 
into halves. This time one half was colored red the other 
half any color chosen. 

3 The next day the numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 were 
divided into half and each number was given to a different 
child. This was done first with sticks, second on the black- 
board, and third with pencil and paper at the desks. At 
the end of the week the entire class understood the meaning 
of one half of an object, a form, and a number. 

The children were heard even trying to find half of the 
doors and windows oin the room! 

A long time was put on one half of an hour. This game 
Was called the “Times Game.” It was not hard after this 
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earlier work to find out how to divide our clock faces into 
halves, and then to learn that sixty minutes make an hour, 
and one half of sixty is thirty. Two of the older boys 
reasoned this out at home; later we worked on the same 
in class with interest. 

LANE VAN Hook, Brooklyn N. Y. 


A teacher from Texas has kindly sent in the following 
game, “hoping it wil] help some one.” Both the game 
and the spirit are good. 


Winding the Clock 


This device can be used in the forty-five combination 
and multiplication tables. I call it “Winding the clock” 
—— and unwinding). I make a diagram Jike this on 
the floor: 








Can be used in subtraction or multiplication, according 
to what you are teaching. Then let one pupil do the hop- 
ping and caljing the answers, while the others watch closely 
to see if it was correct. At the same time have another 
pupil “keep time” with teaher’s watch to see who winds 
the clock the fastest. 

The winner is usually rewarded with a ticket more and 
champion. As this is done by hopping only on one foot 
it serves to recognize numbers and think quickly. 

The idea is for other children to try to beat the champion 
in time, and learn to tell the time on a watch. 


Method in Primary Arithmetic 


Editor of Arithmetic Department, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


I am a teacher of a First Grade primary class. The number work 
required to be taught in this grade is a subject of a little uncertainty 
tome, in the following way. 

The method is my stumbling block when first steps in multipli- 
cationand division are to be presented. 

I earnestly desire to know what book or suitable matter will give 
me light for all time, at this point of primary number work. 

May I, therefore, ask of you that a helpful suggestion be given me. 

Would you kindly let me know of a book published, giving direct 
steps to be taken in this part of the elements of number work 
to First Grade pupils who learn both oral and written work. 

B. M., Montreal, Canada 


This letter is published with the idea that some reader 
may be able to give the desired information. So far as I 
know there is no such book. 

Teachers who are required to teach ora] and written 
multiplication and division to First Graders ought certain] y 
to have every possible help, and it is hoped that a good book 
may be recommended. 


The Mouse and the Frog 


ANY years ago; a mouse and a frog were very 
M great friends. The frog came to visit the mouse 
very often. He was always made welcome. 
He was given the best of everything that the 

mouse had. 

“Why is it that you never come to see me?” he asked 
the mouse one day. 

“T should like to come,’’ answered the mouse, “but how 
can I?” 

“Oh, it is not far,” replied the frog. “It is only a mile.” 

“That is not the trouble,”’ said the mouse. 

“What is it then?” asked the frog. 

“Oh, your home is across the river and I have never 
learned to swim.” 

“Ts that all?” cried the frog. “Then you can visit me 
now. I will carry you across the river.” 

“How can you do it?” asked the mouse. 

“Come with me and I will show you,” answered the frog. 
Down to the river they went. “Geta stout blade of grass. 
I wil) show you how easy it is for me to take you across 
the stream.” 

The mouse soon found a blade of grass which he thought 
very strong. “How will this do?” he asked giving it to 
the frog. oF 

The frog took the grass and tried to break it. “This is 
fine,” said he. “I will tie one end of it to my left bind leg.” 

“T don’t see how that helps me,”’ grumbled the mouse. 

“Just wait,” answered the frog. Then he tied the other 
end of the grass to one of the fore feet of the mouse. 
“There,” said he, “I will swim across and take you with 

me.” 

“T’m afraid!” cried the mouse drawing back. 

“There’s no danger. Come. I will give you a fine sup- 
per at my home,” said the frog. 

The mouse went with the frog. All went well till they 
were nearly across the stream. Then the frog thought, 
“How easy it would be to drown the mouse! All I should 
need to do would be to drop down to the bottom. When 
the mouse had drowned I couid go back to his home. All 
his food would be mine then.” He went very slowly, 
then stopped. “1I’ll do it!” said he, and started for the 
bottom. : 

“‘What’s the matter, frog?” cried the mouse. 
made no reply. “Help! help! I’m drowning.” 
the mouse did struggle to get free! _ 

Just then a Jarge kite flew over the river. Looking down 
she saw the mouse struggling. ‘What is that?” she cried. 
“ A mouse in the river! Itissmall, but it will make a dinner 
for one of my children.”” She darted down and caught it. 

“What is this tied to the mouse?” she cried. “A frog! 
How strange!” 

“You don’t want me. 

. “Let me go. 
"Fon ’l) do just as well. Now I have a dinner for both 
of my children,” answered the kite as she flew away to her 
home in a tree. — Adapted from Aisop’s Fables 


The frog 
How 


I’m: not a mouse,”’ cried the 


Presentation 


(a2) To classes able to read the story readily at sight. 

MatTeErRIAL — Pictures of frogs, mice, kites. 

METHOD — Can you tell from these pictures what is the 
subject of our néw reading lesson? How many of these 
have you seen? Where? Which have you seen many 
times? Do you know of anyone who has a pet mouse? 
What do mice eat? Where do they get their food? 


Where do frogs live? What dothey eat? How obtained? 
What can the frog do that the mouse cannot? Could a 
mouse ever learn to do it? 
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What is the name of this bird? What else has the same 
name? What bird have you seen that looks like 
Where did you see it? What do such birds eat? 
mice or frogs be afraid of it? Why? 
escape from it? 

Read the title of our lesson to-day. The story js about 
a kite also. When you have read the story you may tel 
me why that name is not given in the title. 

Read silently till you learn what the frog said he would 
do that the mouse might visit him. How did the mouse 
treat the frog? How do you think he should fee] toward 
the mouse? Why had the mouse refused to visit the frog? 
Mary may read aloud. Now you may choose some one 
to read for the frog. 

Read silently till you find out how the frog is going to 
take the mouse across. Tell me all that was said. Do 


you think the mouse will wish to go? Why? Anna may" 


be the frog arrd Joe the mouse. Read aloud, children, 

Have you ever been playing quietly, and suddenly thought 
of doing something which you ought not to do? At first 
the frog meant to be kind to the mouse, but a wicked thought 
came to him. Read silently till you find out what it was 
Tell me what he did. What do you think of the frog? Why? 
Charles and Wilbur may read what the frog and mous 
said, and Ella may read all the rest. 

Finish the story. Tell what happened while the mouse 
was struggling. What became of the mouse and frog? 
How do you like the ending? Why? Why is the kite’s 
name not given in the title? John may choose enough 
children to read ali the story. Read aloud. 

(b) To classes requiring shorter units and needing aid 
in the pronunciation of the following words — visit, stout, 
hind, fore, danger, drowned, struggle. (Kite was written 
when the picture of the bird was shown.) 

Materia] and method as in (a) until the fifth paragraph 
is reached. 

When one goes to stay for a time with a friend, he is 
said to go for a— Yes, a visit. (Write word.) Find 
the word. Read silently till the mouse asks the frog a 
question. What did he ask? What did you read? 
Marion may read aloud. 

Read silently til) the mouse asks another question. Tell 
me what they said. Would you like to know the answer 
to the mouse’s question? How do you think tbe frog 
can do what he promised? Read aloud by parts, George 
and Joe. 

If you have a string which you cannot break easily, you 
say that it is— It means strong, but that is not the 
word of which I am thinking. Anna has the word — stow. 
(Write word.) Find the word. Take the picture of the 
mice, James Show us the fore feet. The hind feet. 
Watch while I write fore and hind, Find them. Read 
silently ti] you find what the mouse said when he saw where 
the frog fastened one end of the grass. Do you see how 
ithelps? How? Read aloud by parts. 

The frog told the mouse that there was nothing to fear 
or that there was no danger. (Write word.) What is the 
word? Findit. Read ti) you Jearn what the frog promised 
the mouse. Why did he do it? Read aloud 

If the grass should not hold fast what would become of 
the mouse? Carl said that he would be drowned. (Write 
word.) Find the word. Find out what the frog decided 
todo. What do you think of that way of treating a friend? 
Why did he do it? Read alJoud. 

What would the mouse do when the frog started for the 
bottom? That is just what he did. He siruggled. (Write 
word.) Thiswordisalmost likeit. (Writestruggle.) What 
is it? And this? (Write struggling.) Find the words. The 
kite now appears in our story. Read silently til] you Jeam 
what she did What did she do? What did she say about 
it? Read aloud by parts. 
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Finish the story. What surprised the kite? What did 
the frog say? How did the story end? How do you like 
theending? Why? 

James may read aJ] the story. Well done! Now you 
may choose children to read the parts. 


Questions — Leading to Oral Reproduction 


Tell me about the two friends and why one of them did 
i] the visiting. How did the frog plan to get the mouse 
johis home? Tell of the frog’s wicked thought and what 
te decided to do. Tell what happened next. Charles 
my tel] all the story. Listen to see if anything is omitted. 
What was it? Is that an important part? Is it an in- 
resting part? 


Dramatization — First Grade (oral) 


CHARACTERS 
FROG MOovusE KITE 


ScenE [—Home of the mouse near the rtver. 
(Frog and mouse are seated at one side of the stage talking. 
The kite ts on a table at the other stde and partly hidden.) 


Frog 1 come to see you often. Why do you never come 
lo see me: 

Mouse How can I? 

Frog Oh, it’s not far. It’s only a mile. 

Mouse Yes, but I have to cross the river. I don’t 
iow how to swim. 

Frog 1 will carry you across. 

Mouse How? 

Frog Come with me to the river and see. (They go 
the other side of the stage) Look for a stout blade of grass. 
(Mouse hunts for "grass, returns and offers it to frog) 
Mouse Will this do? 
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rog ‘That is fine! See, I will tie one end of it to my 


Mouse How wil) that help me? 

Frog Just wait til] I tie the other end to one of your 
fore feet. Now don’t you see? I can swim across and 
take you. 

Mouse But I’m afraid. 

Frog Don’t be a coward. Come on. I’Jl give you a 
good supper at my house. (They wade fnzo the river.) 

Mouse Hurry, frog. This water is cold. 


(Frog appears io be swimming and dragging the mouse.) 


Frog (Aside) We are nearly across. What if I should 
start for the bottom? Mouse would drown. I would 
have all his food. (Goes on slowly.) I'll doit. (Drops 
down.) 

Mouse Oh, I’m drowning! (Struggles to get free.) 

Kite There’s a mouse in the river. I’Jl get it for my 
children’s dinner. (Flies down, catches mouse and starts 
away) 

Kite (Pausing and looking at her prey) Look at this 
frog tied to the mouse. How strange! 

Frog Let me go. You don’t want me. 

Kite Yes, I do. Now I have dinner enough for all of 
my children. 

(Exit Kite, dragging frog and mouse.) 


Language — Fourth Grade (Oral and Written) 


Ams (1) To teach the characteristics of the fables; 
(2) To lead the pupils to see the plan of the story and to 
make an outline; (3) To use this outline in writing an 
original fable which shall teach the same lesson. 

METHOD What is this story called? What is a fable? 
What part of this story is true or teaches a truth? What 
was the author’s purpose in writing it? (To teach that 
the wicked are often caught in their own traps.) 

What is told in the first paragraph? Were they enemies? 
(Continued on page 397) 
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School Boy 
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and Fan Dance 
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Lance Drill 





Sword and Fao 








Fan and Sword ‘ Fan and Sword 
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A June Sand-Table 


Annie E. Dakin 


A Japanese Garden’ 


NY table or stand about 3 ft. square, covered with 

A dark green paper, using strips of same paper on 
wall at back of table for mounting designs or pic- 
tures relative to the study. 

At left side have simple tea house, with wooden furniture 
(ables and 4 chairs from 10 cent store). At right side a 
mall Japanese house. At back of table, three or four 
jmrikishas waiting for hire. In front (near center) of 
lable have Japanese bridge over miniature lake. 

All through the garden, particularly around tea house, 
lave branches of cherry blossoms and figures of Japanese 
men, women and children. These are pictures cut from 
magazines, with a standard pasted at back so they will stand 
. Place table across corner, if possible. Above table 
sing rope or cord, for Japanese lanterns, made from com- 
mon drawing paper cut in right shapes and colored in Japa- 
ise patterns. A good design for border at back of table 
Bthe Japanese fan. 

e total cost of this garden is less than 50 cents.) 


Fans 


Manila drawing paper, 9” wide by 8” long. About 
tater dir:w curved line in heavy black crayon from side 
to side. 

per half of fan work in pretty colors with crayons 

ide movement) blending nicely, and very lightly 

cground. Using decided color as black, blue, red 

or am tc., draw in the design used for decoration of fan. 
dllowing are good designs: 


From upper to lower edge of fan, on each side, draw heavy 
black margin 3 ”’ wide for frame work of fan. Fold paper 
over and under, until fan is made, about }” in folds. Tie 
at lower edge with ribbon or crocheted strings, leaving 
loop at end for wrist. 

At a distance these fans look real and are used very ef- 


fectively in the fan drill, which follows. 


Tea House 


Take Manila drawing paper or plain brown oat-meal 
paper. Make roof 12” long by 9” wide. Fold in middle, 
bend two edges back 1 inch. Cut small lanterns from 
colored paper — string them with threads on these bent 
edges, about five on each end. 

Support roof on four pencils — points upward — lower 
ends inserted in box covers (2” sq.) covered with green 
paper. (Meat skewers are also good for support of root.) 


Japanese House 


Same paper as Tea House, cut 42” by 33”. Roof 63" 
by 53”. Cut door in front, as pattern. 


Rickshaws 


Manila paper, 42” by 63’. Fold 1}” on sides and one 
end for back; from straight edge cut out piece 33” long 
by 2” wide; leaving thills; paste back and sides. Cut 
wheels 2” in diameter and fasten on with pins or rivets. 


Bridge 


Manila paper 12” by 43’. Fold sides 1)”, cut in slits 
+’ apart for railing. Piece of silver paper 6” by 9” cut oval 
for water. Wall of manila paper 1” high around it. (All 
pinned onto green paper ground work). Cut 2” from each 
rail making foot part 2” longer at ends.) 











TEA FlOUSE 








QO 


Flowers 


White or pink tissue paper cut in 2’’ squares, fold in four, 
round the edges. Small center of yellow paper, pin through 
the yellow center, then the tissue, onto a branch or two 
12” or 15” long. 

Have a dozen branches, at least, quite well filled with 
flowers. 

To make branches stand like trees, insert them in holes 
made in small boxes quite deep so branch sets well down. 
Cover box with green paper. 


Wall Around the Garden 


Cut strips of manila paper 4” wide, lengthen to suit 
size of garden. 

Fold in center of strip — pinning one half to the green 
ground work. Upper half will stand erect quite like a 
wall. 
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Figures : 

(ut from books, magazines etc., with folder at back. 
faye figures that represent action, if possible. Ladies 
ith parasols, children with kites, dolls, or sitting at lunch, 
c., to mn: ke the garden seem real. 

A Japanese parasol or two suspended over the whole 
is very attractive. 


Correlated Language Work 


During ‘ne month we took up the study of Japan and 
the children brought pictures of Japanese for study and 

ge lessons. 

We had some interesting stories of Japanese children. 
‘The Magic Mirror,” “Story of Little Metzu,” “Tommy 
qucker’s Dream.” (A visit to Japan.) 

In the english work the children developed short sen- 









Dance and Fan Drill 


Eicut FIGURES — TWENTY MINUTES 
Done on semi circle marked thus: 

' Designed for any number of little girls. 
Costumes Kimonas, sashes of plain 
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tences from the picture study and stories used for clear 
enunciation, expression, correct English; such as: 


“Japan is on the other side of the world from us.” 
“Japan is a warm country.” 

“The sun shines in Japan.”’ 

There are beautiful flowers in Japan, such as the Jap- 


anese lily and cherry blossoms.”’ 


“The houses are very small and very neat in Japan.” 

“The women and girls wear kimonas and carry fans and 
parasols in Japan.” 

“They sit on the floor to eat their food in Japan.” 

Go on around the circle, each child telling something of 
Japan, Japanese life and the people until a story is complete. 

Then we built the garden on the Sand-table and arranged 
the Song and Drill. Altogether we found it-a very pleasant 
month. 





Fic. II Hold fans at right side of face, 
level with chin, looking sideways at audi- 
ence over fans; turn to left, dance once 
around circle, back to places at front of 
stage. 


Fic. III Hold fans with both hands 





lors, long ends, white stockings, black 
upper 


Ss. 

Fans Made from Manila paper, designed and colored 
y pupils; as described ‘in art work for Japariese garden 
md decorations, previously given. 

Step Ordinary tip-toe movement, pause and bow after 
wery fourth step. 

Bow Simple incline of head and body, half way between 
ide and front. 


fic. I First girl comes on at front of stage in step and 
fuse, to end of line, then claps her hands four times as 
Mal for next Japanese. She dances to her place next 
first gi-i, then claps for next; so on until all are on, 
g straigbt line across front of stage. 
Fans hanging from sash by ribbon or cord. Sing both 
of song, using motions at opriate places sug- 
sted by words. oe 2 : 














below chin; face back of stage, and dance 
to back of stage. Place fans at back of head, face 
front and dance to front of stage (keeping line straight 
across stage). 


Fic. IV Place fans at left side of face, separate line, 
half going to right, half to left. Dance around circle to 
point at center of back, meeting — come down center of 
circle in twos to front of stage. 


Fic. V_ Place fans at chest with both hands. Separate 
as in Fig. IV. Dance around circle to points marked three 
fourths around. Cross circle on the diagonal lines, to 
front of stage. 

Then all in straight line. 


Fic. VI Keep fans at chest, separate, half going to 
right, half to left. Dance across front of stage and back 
twice, then on to circle, to meeting point at back. 
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Fic. VII Place fans below eyes, peeping over fans. Fic. VIII Place fans behind right ear. Turn to right, 
Dance down center of circle in twos to front of stage, keep- once around circle, once across front of stage and off 
ing in twos. Any of the figures may be repeated to lengthen dance, 
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Japanese Flow2r for the Blackbo 
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Japanese Song, Dance and Fan Drill 





AnntE E. DAKIN 












We're little Japanese from away across the seas, Our queer little house as neat is as can 


be, 
We have kimonas long and a pretty 


parasol; We run and play just so, till qe hear our mothers call; 





e sit on the floor as we drink our cup of tea, We fan as we. sing for happy are we: 
When she claps her hands we always run to see What she’d lhave us do, for polite are we. 





Dan 





O right, 
nd off, 
ance, 2 

















Japanese Brush Drawing for Primary Children 


gf A Soldier 


A. M. Reilly 


















“O, I shal] be a soldier!” A soldier of the soil I’ll be, 
Said the little Boy in Blue. In uniform of blue, 
A soldier strong and sturdy But it shall be blue overalls, 
Like my great big brother, Lou. With great big straw hat, too. 
True, I cannot go away from home My guns shall be the spade and hoe, 
And fight in foreign Jands, And with these weapons strong 
But I shal] stay right on the farm I’}] rid?the soil of hurtful weeds, 
And till for Uncle Sam. And help my plants along. 
!’ll spade the soil, I’! rake and hoe, - And when they ripen in the fall, 
I'l] plant each tiny seed, AJ] green and gold and brown, 
I'll safely guard it from all foes, The stars and stripes shall o’er them wave, 
— That it may some day feed These fields of great renown; 
Aly great big brothers, Lou and Fred, And working ’neath its starry folds 
And your big brother, too. The crops shaJ] gathered be, 
Now don’t you think by doing this, And I shal] fee] that then, I am 


Ill be a soldier, too? A true son of Liberty. 
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Teach in Terms of the Lives of the People —It Wil] Pp, 


HE world-wide war has taught us that ideas and theories are without value unless tra 
8 lated into action, into results, into accomplishments for humanity. 
(OC 
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Boys and girls must be taught in terms of their life’s work. Public sentiment; testin 
SSA) demanding that it be done. The coming generation must assume the burden of perform 2. : 
ing the world’s work, and fitness is essential to good work. There must be less book 1° 








work. In the words of Theodore Roosevelt, “There must be more shooting and less shouting.” fey >” 
words and more real work. Words will not plow a field; words will not build a home; words wig The 1 
not develop a great humanity, nor byi to fart 












a great nation. Teaching in terms, 
the lives of the people is the Big Ide 
in Education. 
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WE LOVE { | A missionary in India one day ga 


three native boys this lesson: 


“Whatsoever ye would that men show 
do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 


He told the boys to learn it and whe 
they had done so toreport to him. A |e 
time afterwards he met one of the boyswh 
had been in the class and asked him why 
had not reported. 
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The boy said, “I have not yet leams 
the lesson.” 

















The missionary was surprised. 

“Why,” he replied, “the lesson is m 
difficult” and he repeated: “ Whatsoever y 
would,” etc., but the boy interrupted, “Oye 
yes, me can say it but me can’t do it yet. 
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This is a doing-things world. 
must put action into our wor 
Schools should deal with home prot 
. lems. The business of the school if The 
to fit for the duties of life. \n some schools this is being done. Some states are planning a 
working to carry this big idea into every school, and especially into the rural schools. Missouri ai 
doing great work. cost 0 
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Developing an Interest in Grammar or A Book Lesson in Love 
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UT LIFE 


IQMURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 


to Your School —It Will Make Your Work a Success 


The Missouri plan is: 







ll Py 


Ss tra 
|, Teaching in terms of the lives of the people. The study of problems connected with the home—the 
testing of seed corn, canning of foods, home making, health problems, and right living. 


2. The adoption of the Rotation Plan in teaching so that there is a new line of work each year. 
The first year, nc or growing things; the second year, making things; the third year, animal life; the fourth 
year, soils and home. 


iment 
Derfo ! 


y; few ‘ , ; 
rds wi The meaning of the word Agriculture in the schools embraces not only subjects directly pertain- 
or byjm farming, but also to everything that concerns the life and 

terms glare of the children and the people of the community health, ALFALDA Aad Anes 

ig Ideqpintion, home conveniences, social conditions, and community THE CORN RATION 
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In order to help those who really 
want to teach agriculture and home 
RMILK OR BEEF SCRAP work, we have prepared agricultural 
EGG PRODUCTION charts, lantern slides, stencils, and 


lay ga 








n shoul 














nae — booklets especially for use in both 
“_ : ar acne the rural and the grade schools. 
eal rn The stencils, charts, and lantern 
m why slides visualize school work. They 
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make it real; any child can under- 
stand it. The children can make The Smallest Child Can Understand 
their own lecture charts. this Kind of Agriculture 
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7 1625 EGGS 
oe eo cost $24 Teachers, do not think that because you haven’t an agri- 
oever je cultural education you cannot teach agriculture. You can 
: a teach agriculture. Many are doing it. 
it yet. 
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by Pupils from IH C Stencils 







We will help you by furnishing charts, slides, stencils, and 
tultural booklets. Thousands of teachers are using them. If you want to make use of any 
is material write us. 







The Harvester Company has published this material at considerable expense, but it is free 
. We loan you charts, slides, and stencils on the condition ‘that you pay the express 
s from Chicago and return, and you can obtain agricultural booklets on many subjects for 
cost et of postage and wrapping. 
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Two Leaders in March of Soldiers and Nurses 
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June Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


June brings daisies, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


During these beautiful June days go with th: chj 
dren to some field or meadow, and let them fill the’. hands 
with the fragrant posies. Sing while out in the open, play 
games in the fresh clear air, and come back refreshed both 
mentally and physically. 

The following games may be played while on a ‘rip to 
the fields or parks, or, if a little excursion away from the 
schoo] is not possible, try them on the school playvround 
oreven in the schoolroom. 


Wandering Game 


The children may choose partners or may march in single 
row to the field or park or around the playground, or even 
up and down the aisles of the schoolroom. The ciuildren 
sing the following song, using the music of “My Bonnie.” 


We love to go out wand’ring, 
When summer days have come, 
And hear the whisper of the grass, 

The insects’ sleepy hum. 


The daisies bloom on every side, 
The grass is growing high, 

And lilies blossom white and gold, 
Where quiet waters lie. 


The lambkins frolic in the field, 
The rosebuds now unfold, 

And dandelions from the grass 
Shine out like stars of gold. 


Choose two or four children for leaders, and have chil- 
dren follow in two or four lines. The children imitate each 
motion of the leader of their own line. The leaders may 
march slowly or fast, wave arms, jump, skip, or make 
almost any motion. Change leaders several] times, and 
thus have many varied motions. 

Arriving at the destination, allow the children to wander 
about at will, to make daisy chains, and wreaths for their 
heads. Even a schoolroom may become an imaginary 
daisy field, and the children may gather daisies and make 
wreaths, or daisies may be brought for this purpose. Re- 
member that the vivid imagination of the child wil] supply 
many features which are sadly lacking to adult eyes and 
minds. 

Teach in previous Janguage period this poem and let 
the children repeat it while in the field: 


The daisies white are nursery maids, 
With frills upon their caps: 
And daisy buds are little babes 
They tend upon their laps. 
Sing “Heigh-ho!” while the wind sweeps low, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding — just so. 


The daisy babies never cry, 
The nurses never scold; 
They never crush the dainty frills 
About their necks of gold. 
They’re nid-nid-nodding! O pretty sight! 
They’re nid-nid nodding! unti] it is light 


The daisies Jove the golden sun 
Up in the clear blue sky; 
He gazes kindly down on them, 
And winks his jolly eye, 
‘ While soft and slow, all in a row, 
Both nurses and babies are nodding — just so. 
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Asimple little stanza for very little children is as follows: 


Over field and meadow, 
Where the daisies grow, 

Up and down we wander, 
Singing as we go. 

Hark! the birds are singing, 
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chil. And the Jambkins play, 
ands Up and down we wander, 
{a Singing all the way. 
. Whe: the children return with their trophies let them 
Pi: talk ov: « the events of their little excursion, and use flowers 
n the sathere’ to make houquets for shut-ins and for the school- 
ound rom. et nothing be carelessly thrown aside, not even 
4 wild iower. 
Let : .ildren Jearn this poem or use as a song, with the 
music “Blue-eyed Mary”: 
ingle 
even Buttercups and dais‘es, 
ldren O the pretty flowers, 
nie.” Coming in the spring-time, 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 
Welcome, yellow buttercups, 
Welcome, daisies white! 
Daisies are so dainty, 
Buttercups are bright, 
Coming in the spring-time, 
Of sunny hours to tell, 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 
Who doeth all things well. 
- A Clover Hunt 
= A rea] out-of-doors hunt for a four-leaf clover is greatly 
ann enjoyed by the children. But if this is not possible, an 
uaies indoor hunt can be easily arranged. The day before the 
hunt have the children draw, cut out, and color three leaf 
and 
clovers, and one or a very few four leaf clovers. Then 
- before school hide these in any and every place about the 
thelr schoolr« om. 
one At a signal aJl the children try to find the four leaf clovers. 
osha They also try to gather as many as possible of the three 








Re- leaf clovers. 

pply The child finding the four leaf clover wins the hunt, while 

a the one finding the largest number of the three leaf clovers 
is the second winner. 

1 let Words or letters for phonic work may be written on these 

paper clover leaves, and each hunter should try to tell and 
sound each one on the leaves which he has found. 
“Whether the hunt takes place out in the field or in the 
room, let the children Jearn and repeat the following; or 
they may sing it, using the tune of “Yankee Doodle”’: 


Down among the meadow grass, 
Searching it all over, 

Blue-eyed Kate and laughing Charles 
Hunting four-leaf clover. 


low, 


CHORUS 


Clover white, and clover red, 
Scents the meadows over, 

As two heads pop up and down, 
Hunting four-leaf clover. 


Buttercups grow yellow bright, 
Here! get down, old Rover: 
What are you out here for, sir? 
Hunting four-leaf clover? 
Cuo: vs Clover white and clover red, etc. 





In the Daisy Field 
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Merry faces shining bright, 
Laughter running over; 

Happy shouts proclaim delight, 
Hunting four-leaf clover. 


Cuorus Clover white, etc. 


Kate has a cap all trimmed with blue, 
Her yellow head to cover, 

And they play at hide-and-seek, 
Hunting four-leaf clover. 


Cuorvus Clover white, etc. 


This year the celebration of Flag Day will have a special 
significance. The smallest child may be taught to honor 
the flag, to know what it means, and to know what the 
stars and stripes stand for. 

Let the children salute the flag often, let them march, 
and even drill as soldiers. Encourage the spirit of service 
as patriotism in even the tiniest of our little tots. A won- 
derful opportunity is ours in these days. 

Let the children form a so-called “human flag,” by. 
arranging them according to the colors of the flag. This 
can be done by simply draping cheese cloth or even crepe 
paper around them, if they cannot be dressed entirely 
to represent the three colors. 

Form arches with flags and have the children march 
through them, singing patriotic songs, ending with a salute 
to the flag, or with these words: 


Hurrah! hurrah! For the red, the white, the blue! 

Hurrah! hurrah! For the beautiful, the true! 

America, the fairest land that freemen ever knew! 
Long live our glorious nation! 


The Junior Red Cross is so splendidly assisting in so 
many ways that it is natural for even the first year children 
to be interested. Encourage them to try to help their 
older brothers and sisters who are members, or to save 
their own pennies until they, too, may become members. 
Many little ones are “doing their bit” —even more than 
that, for they are doing their best. 

Tell the children of the wonderful work of the Red Cross, 
and of the life of service of its nurses. 

A band of white drawing paper, on the front of which 
a red cross has been colored, may be pinned about each 
little girl’s head, and a flag of white paper with a cross of 
red may be made for each one tocarry. Then in the march- 
ing and patriotic exercises the girls wear and carry these 
while the boys wear soldier paper caps and carry 
flags. 

Choose two or four soldiers and nurses to lead the lines 
in marching, and as these pass to the front lines, all the 
children repeat: 


We will stand by the right, 
We will stand by the true, 
We will live, we will die, 
For the red, white and blue. 


While the boys drill as soldiers, the girls like to drill also, 
and enjoy a 


Red Cross Flag Drill 


Each girl wears on head and arm a band of white with 
red cross, and also carries a red cross flag. If they wear 
white or light dresses the effect is much prettier, especially 
if the drill is used as part of a pageant or entertainment 
to help raise funds for the Junior Red Cross, 

As the girls march on they wave their Red Cross flags 
slightly, and sing, using tune, of “Marching Through 
Georgia.” 


OOO Or ON 
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We’re a band of Red Cross nurses, 
And we mean io do our best, 

As we work and knit and march and sin; 
Without a thought of rest. 

We will try in every way we can 
To bring relief and help, 

While we are wearing the Red Cross. 






CHORUS 


March on! march on! 
The Red Cross will bring aid, 
March on! march on! 
Our girls are not afraid. 
So we will work and we will knit, 
And march and sing and save, 
For we are all Red Cross Juniors. 


Then they advance, two by two, standing with spaces 
between each two girls. As the music of piano or victrola 
continues the march, the girls drill with their Red Cross 
flags as follows: 


Flags raised high in right hand. 
Lowered to waist line. 

Waved to right. 

Waved to left. 


Waved upward. «J 
Each crosses with flag of next girl. Ar 
Flags at right shoulder. “Ww 


Repeat from 3 to 6, with flags raised high. 
March off by twos, with flags crossed high, and girls Ane 


singing the Junior Red Cross song. 












o 








As a change from drawing and coloring flags, the making 
of shields that will stand is enjoyed by the small children. 
After the shields are cut from white drawing paper oF 
thin cardboard, color the red and blue sections, ‘caving 
the stars and every other stripe white. 





L ——ed 


Shields That Will Stand 













Meek little dandelion, 
Changing into curls 

At the magic touch of these 
Merry boys and girls. 

When they pinch thy dainty throat, 
Strip thy dress of green, 

On thy soft and gentle face 

Not a cloud is seen.— Sel. 
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The Robin’s Wish 


“J wish, I wish, I wish!” upon my cherry tree 

A robin redbreast sat and sang as plainly as could be; 

“What do you wish?” I asked him and he cocked his soft, 
brown head, 

And “O I wish, I wish, I wish!’ the little robin said. 


“T wish that every boy alive who throws a stone could know 

God meant our song to be a joy to people here below; 

That many sorry hearts are glad, that weary limbs grow 
strong 

As hope comes back to them with spring and the first 
robin’s song. 


“T'wish that every boy alive who shoots a bird could know 

That God made us to be of use wherever gardens grow; 

That we are out at early dawn to help the gardener kill 

The worms and bugs that cut and blight in spite of all 
his skill. 


“I wish that every boy alive who robs a nest could know 
That every little mother bird who sees her babies grow 
Is just as proud of each and all and loves them every one 
As much as any human mother ever loved her son.” 


Ate 


Thus wistfully and prayerfully upon my cherry tree, 
“© how I wish, I wish, I wish!” the robin sang to me. 





A Play Festival 


June is the time of joy! “Then why not have'joy]games 
—folk games — this year instead of the usual program?” 
I thought when I planned the work for the occasion. 

Accordingly, our physica! training teacher who has 
charge of the playground activities, taught the games at 
the usual time, ard no extra dril] except two practices were 
necessary. The costumes were made in the Costume _De- 
signing Class, and the Art Teacher took chargeXof the 
decorations. 

First the kindergartners gave Ten Little Indians and 
another Indian Game. They looked very sweet in_ their 
brown suits. a al 

Next the English games, “Looby Loo” and “ Round the 
Village,’ were given by the first grade. 

The Swedish Games, “Swedish Clap” and “ Carrcussel, Ng 
were enjoyed by second grade— the girls being distingwshed 
by bodices and aprons, the boys by Swedish caps. 

The Russian games, “Reap the Flax” and “ Ring Game,’ 
were given by third grade, purple being the Morn se i 
color. The idea of using narrow white strips of eiderdown 
dotted in black to represent ermine was clever, I*thought 
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Uncle Sam’s Helpers 
E. Roseberry 


(A musical dramatization in one act for twenty-five children from Uncle Sam then blows bugle, and immediately ei 5 oldier 
seven to ten years of age.) boys enter in fours from left of stage, leader carryi; a Large 
CHARACTERS flag. They march to center and salute Uncle Sam, -en tuyy 


UNCLE Sam and form a single line in front of Uncle Sam’s pla: »m ang 


E1cut Rep Cross NursES ing “Uncle S ie’s B ” 
E1cut GARDENERS. (Four boys and four girls) Steg nove Sammie § DOs.” ’ 4 
Uncie Sam blows bugle again and immediately ©. it Littl, 
Uncie Sam, in Uncle Sam costume, enters stage from left Red Cross Nurses in unijorm enter from right of sta. -, margh 
carrying a bugle.. He mounts small platform and recites to center where each curtsies to Uncle Sam. All fo..> a ling 


eas 
jane 
the following: and sing “Red Cross Nurses.” During choru> oll sew 
I’m Uncle Sam rhythmically. At close of song they turn to right, . arch to 
Of the U. S. A. rear and take places between soldiers, one nurse be. °en ry 
I’ve come to greet you soldiers, etc. 
Thus holiday. Uncle Sam again blows bugle. Gardeners then ¢: cr trom 
both sides of. stage — four from each side. They av dressed 
A message I bring in gardener costumes, the boys wearing overalls «.:! straw 
To one and al}. hats, and the girls, aprons and sunbonnets. All «srry joy 
Your country needs you, hoes or rakes. They march to center stage where they salute 
America calls. and curtsy, then turn, forming a single line and sing “ Little 
Gardeners.”’ During chorus they. rake rhythmicaily. Aj 
Each one can help, close of song four turn left, four right, and march to right 
There’s plenty to do, and left of stage, forming lines at right with nurse and soldier 
Planting and Sewing line. 
And Fighting, too. All sing medley of patriotic choruses — “‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
“ Marching Through Georgia,” and “Three Cheers for the 
I’ll summon my helpers Red, White and Blue.”’ 
To show you who’s true At close Nurse and Soldier line turn, facing left — Gardeners 
To America’s cause face rear. Nurses step up and take hold of soldier’s*urm, and 
And the Red, White and Blue. girl gardeners take boy gardener’s arm. All march of stage. 
’ 


Red Cross Nurses ile 





_ 


The soldiers do the 4 fighting, of that we are ‘———-_ But 
2 Our uni orms are pretty, we're sure you will a gree, We're 
3 Now Uncle Sam has called us, we'll help him all we can, He 











what pray would a soldier do, out a nurse’s care? 

glad they are be coming, but they’te for _ work, you see. 

can’t do without the nurses, nor the great big soldier man. 
agg 





We knit the socks, we sew the seams. We nurse the wounded { 





100, If there weren’t any nurses W! q 











would a soldier do? We knit the socks 






wounded 
ait 





weren't ary nurses, What would a soldier ‘ 
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Little Gardeners 




































soldi 
1 lon 1 We are ar = % See our rake and hoe, 

tury In our gard ens We will work all day : 

m and j . - ~ 
it little - 

march We will make ‘the ficlds And gardens grow 

2 line We'll not have much time for romp and play. 

} 

iI Sew Pi 
rch to a 

Cn lwo . 

r fio First we'll dig a furrow, Next we'll plant the seeds, 

m . 

lressed Yes, we'll keep quite busy, Happy we will pn 
Straw : 
ry ioy = 

Salute 

* Little Taking keep _ ; All the ugly weeds. 

‘ Al Working for our Country, And Humanity. 

right , CHORUS 
soldier me a 4 
odle,” 

or the Uncle Sam, Uncle Sam, We will work for you gaily, 
deners 
n, and 

Stage, 





You may ask us what you wish, We will do all we can, 





Uncle Sam, Uncle Sam, We will be busy daily, 





Working for our U 4 | Our own native land 





Uncle Sammie’s Boys 














1 0 we are Uncle Sammie’s boys, We've come from far and near, We'll grow to be big 
2 With sword gun ifor We'll march upon our way, We'll do our best to 
sword and g anc unuorm, 


LLL 









soldier lads, We haven't any fear, We'll offer him our services, For 


rout the foe, We know they'll run a way. They'll be so scared| they'll turn quite pale, They’ll 





him we'll march and fight, We'll shout “Hurrah, A —merica!, Hurrah for~ ‘you”~ and—— 
tremble when they see That we are fighting ior Uncle Sam, For truth and jiber _ 


genie, 
ms | L 
Vie. i | ae | 
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hurrah! we'll gaily march and sing Hurrah! hurrah! our 


Hurrah! 
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voices we’re Uncle Sammie’s boys, To him our _ hel 


Fight] 


Tent 
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When you get a chance, Flee 


Then you will be helping 
The soldiers in France. 
SUITABLE FOR WAR GARDENING TIMES Third 
H. M. H. “C” stands for corn 
. That grows tal] and thin, 


Have six boys, dressed as farmers and with rakes, say or With a tassel on top 
b 








sing this: But this top doesn’t spin. 
In my little garden bed They all like to eat me 
Raked so nicely over, On cob or in can. 
First the tiny seeds I sow, So you can see I am happy 
Then with soft earth cover. Wherever I am. 
Shining down the great round sun Fourth 
Shines upon it often, I am a carrot, 
Little raindrops pattering down, Not a very big fellow, 
Help the seeds to soften. But I like my color 
For it is almost yellow. 
Then the little plant awakes, They put me in soup, 
Down the roots go creeping, And they put me in cream, 
Up it lifts its little head But however they cook me 
Through the brown earth peeping. I’m just as I seem. 
Higher and higher stil] it grows, Fifth 
Through the summer hours, “L” is for lettuce 
Till some happy day the buds, So curly and green, 
I Open into flowers. I make things look pretty 
' Wherever I am seen. | 
Twelve litle girls dressed in tissue paper or vegetables cut So plant me in rich soil, 
out and pinned on white dresses. They come out and say: Then I’ll show you a trick, se 
I’ll come up in a hurry ki 
First For good little Dick. sr 
“B” js for Beans, Sixth 
Any kind that you wish, I am an onion 
The Pinto or Navy As you al] can see; - 
Both make a good dish. Some are white, some are purple, 
So cover your porches And yet some are green. 
With this pretty vine, We are al] very strong, 
So you wil] have plenty As al] of you know, t 
When .you go to dine. For our odor is with us t 
Second Wherever we go. 
I am Miss Beet Seventh 
That begins with a “B.” “P” for potatoes, , 
My color is red We all like so well, } 
As you plainly can see; But what will we do 4 
So plant me and tend me, If Mr. Grocer has none to sell. I 
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So three cheers for the farmer 
Who plants all he can, 
So that each one of us 
May grow to a man. 
Eighth 
“P” stands for peas, too, 
The round little mites, 
But they are too little 
To take many bites; 
So we all use a spoon 
When we go to our lunch, 
But what will we do 
If we don’t have a bunch? 


“R” is for radish, 

Some long and some round. 

I grow very easy 
In most any ground. 

But watch me, and weed me, 
And care for me well, 

So you will be able 
To have some to sell. 

Tenth 
“S” is for squash, 

Could you ever guess me? 

I am-very yellow, 
As you all can see. 

I hope you all like me, 
With my crooked neck, 

I am dainty and good, 
Without even a speck. 

Fleeunth 

Don’t forget turnip 
That starts with a “T”; 

I am white with some purple, 
So all look at me. 

There’s some who don’t like me, 
But if you al! try, 

You’ll think I am splendid 
And won’t want me to die. 
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Twelfth 


“T” is for Tomato 
So round and so red. 
I grow on a vine 
But don’t have to spread. 
Now you al] buy plants 
And care for them well, 
So that by this summer 
You may have some to sell. 


Onion. radish, carrot, beet: potato and turnip say: 


We are the ones 
That live under the ground, 
But we’re happy as can be. 
Miss Potato’s the one who has the eyes, 
But what if she cannot see? 
(Onion — radish — carrot) We three grow long, 
(Potato — beet — turnip) We three grow fat, 
But you like us all 
In spite of that. 


Beans, peas, corn, lettuce, squash and tomatoes say: 
On top the ground is the place for us, 
We six little vegetables bright. 
We drink in the air, we drink in the sun, 
And always try to do right. 


One child comes out and says: 
Just see, my children, 
What you can do, 
If you’]] work hard for me. 
You’]l help Uncle Sam 
And his soldiers too, 
Who are fighting ‘across the sea. 
So put in your gardens, 
And work with your might, 
Then you’ve done your bit 
In this terrible fight. 





























How Russell Saved for Thrift Stamps 


Amy Drummond 


CHARACTERS 
One girl and four boys; dressed as school children 

(Enter boy with snow shovel. Pretends to, be shoveling 
snow; works earnestly ) 

Boy (Entering and crossing stage) Hello, Rus! come on 
skating with us. The ice is great down at Loring’s. 

Russell No, haven’t time. 

(Enter second boy and a girl. Pause as they cross stage.) 

Boy Hello Russell! get your sled and go coasting with 
us. There is a big crowd down at the park. 

Russell Can’t go to-day. Haven’t time. 

Boy Oh, you can clean walks any day! 

Third Boy (entering) Hello, Rus! say, come on down 
to the movies with me. They have a western show down 
there to-day; cowboy s and lots of horses! 

Russell No, can’t go to-day. 

Boy What’s the matter, haven’t youa dime? I’ll ‘pay 
your way. I have a quarter. 

Russell Yes, I have the money. I have a dollar and 
sity-five cents, that I earned since Thursday night. But 
I'm not going to spend any on picture shows this time. 





Boy A dollar and sixty-five cents! Whew! Russell, 
come on, we’l] go clear down town and go to a rea] show 
down there! 

Russell No, not to-day. 

Boy (starting to leave) Jl right, then, work if you want 
to. I’m going to see Bill Hart in the western pictures. 
(As he is leaving stage he turns.) Well, why won’t you go? 

Russell 1’ll tell you why, if you want to know. I’m 
working every minute I can for money for thrift stamps. 

Boy Thrift stamps! Oh, say! Let the grown folks 
do that, Rus! We don’t need to save our money for thrift 
stamps. Why, what good is a quarter or so going to do 
any way? 

Russell Roy, you don’t know what you are saying. 
I felt that way, too, until last Wednesday, when there was 
a man out at our school talking to us about thrift stamps. 
Do you know, I have been so ashamed of myself ever since! 
I have been spending every nickel and dime I could get hold 
of and talked about Jetting the grown people do the saving 
for the government. 


(Continued on page $93) 








Ideas to Try 


The Singing Game 
Mabel C. Bjornstad 


I have found the singing game very enjoyable and help- 
ful in teaching a word that the children cannot solve by 
the use of their phonics. The word, “once,” may be used 
as an example. I present the word by telling it to the 
children and by writing it on the board a great many times 
together with a number of review words. Then we have 
a swift game of underlining and pronouncing the new word, 
after which our singing game begins. 

I ask the children to choose one of their simplest songs, 
and instead of singing the words of the song chosen, we 
sing “once” throughout the entire song. While the song 
is being sung, I point to the numerous “once” words, but 
the pupils themselves can conduct the game very suc- 
cessfully. Throughout the entire game, the interest and 
attention of the class is most gratifying. 


Reading and Writing of 
Numbers 


Florence Corey 

Reading and writing of numbers are to be learned in 
the third grade, but how, we sometimes ask. One word 
is answer enough, and that, drill. This is one way I have 
conducted it: 1 put three figures on the blackboard, for 
an illustration, 3,4 and 5. I told the children to combine 
them in different ways. Later a child wrote them on the 
blackboard and asked another child to read the number 
that had been written. In‘this way, the reading and writing 
have both been done. All the children enjoy the idea of 
being teacher. I find that the socialized recitation idea 
is very successful in primary work. 





Order in the Schoolroom 


Florence Corey 


Sometimes we teachers become discouraged about the 
disorder of books, papers, pencils, etc., belonging to the 
children. Their desks and the floor about them are left 
in a disorderly manner at night. We wonder what can 
be done to change the disorder of things, to have the room 
orderly. The children in my room have been studying 
about the Dutch and have learned that the Dutch are 
noted for cleanliness and order in their homes. So I made 
a banner of white drawing paper with pictures of Dutch 
women (cut from an advertisement of Dutch Cleanser) 
pasted on it. Each night I examined the desks and floor 
and decided which row would be entitled to the banner 
for the following day. The children were much delighted 
with the banner idea and I found that in order to be fair, 
I should be obliged to have more than one banner, as there 
were several rows that had been kept in fine condition. 


A Simple Form of Busy Work 
Edith May Shipton 


A very simple device has helped me out of a big difficulty. 
It is so effective and practical that I am anxious to pass it 
on to some other inexperienced teacher like myself, hence 
I give itto you. 

I teach a first grade in a city.e Under the method of 
reading used the grade is divided into three classes, A, B, 
and C. Of course when class “A” is reciting, “B” and 
“C” must have busy work. 

I think the word “busy work” must be a bugbear to 
every primary teacher; and my friends teaching in rural 
schools write in such despairing tones, “What shall I do 
for busy work?” 
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The city supplies us with colored splints of various lengths 
Bradley’s Number, New Word and Phonic Builders. 
colored crayons, weaving mats, peg boards, | arquetry 
blocks, and scissors. When I reach the end of this lig 
anyone who is not a teacher may say, “What more could 
she ask?” 

But when one has the same children for fifteen months 
the same old objects grow very tiresome. Try as one may 
children tire so quickly of a plaything. , 

I have been very careful to change the busy work each 
period, sometimes allowing the play to be optional, some. 
times following plans. By a deal of outside plotting and 
planning, I warded off the inevitable a few weeks longer 
than past years. But it came at last in the form of dis. 
appointed faces or a bored air when the parquetry blocks 
appeared, and a listless manner of handling the busy work 
after it is passed out. 

In cleaning the supply room a few weeks ago, I came 
upon a box of knitting spools. Everyone knows what a 
knitting spool is, a spool with four staples driven into one 
end over which yarn or string is worked by means of a pin 
or some sharp-pointed tool. 

The finding of this box gave me an idea. There were 
not nearly enough spools to go around, but that fact pre. 
sented no difficulty. 

I asked each child to bring an empty spool to school, 
Of course, some forgot and some had no empty spools at 
home, but we had enough. The rest of the equipment 
consisted of a handful of finishing nails from my home 
tool chest, a tack hammer, a bit of colored yarn, and some 
pins. I drove four nails into one end of each spool and 
the game was on. 

When the time for dismissal at noon came, I called my 
little people around me and proceeded to knit with my 
pretty yarn on a spoo]. I knitted for five minutes and 
then told them that each child who would bring a bit of 
yarn or string (string is best for table mats) that afternoon, 
might have a spoo] and learn to knit. 

Some of my pupils are very poor and I did not expect 
them all to respond; but when the doors were opened at 
1.15, my desk was fairly covered with balls of yarn or 
string, some large, some small, some pretty, some hideous, 
but all suitable. One little fellow had a grimy handful of 
short, dirty strings. These I had him tie together, wash, 
dry and wind into a ball. Before the Jast bell rang I had 
“set up’”’ the spools of the A division (for this class Jearns 
the most rapidly) and taught each child in the division to 
do the work. It is very simple. During recess a few more 
learned, and for a few minutes after school we held a 
class. 

In two days’ time every child in my room, including two 
mentally deficient ones, could do the work, without having 
taken any time from the regular Jessons. 

More yarn and string appeared as the parents became 
interested. I did not allow the children to take the work 
home as this would only increase the chances of their tiring 
of it. Once, however, when I feared a shortage of material 
I allowed the spools to go home. It proved very effective, 
the parents were delighted. 

That was four weeks ago, they are still knitting. No 
other busy work has been done in that time. 

When enough “tail,” as they call it, is made, I teach 
them how to sew it into a hot dish mat for mother’s table, 
a pair of horse reins, a toque for a doll, or those made of 
silk may be fashioned into neck wear that the ladies are 
wearing now. Almost every child has finished one o 
more of these articles and is busy making another. 

Of course in time the interest will wane, but by that time 
the colored splints and weaving mats will be weicomed as 
old friends. 

This simple work has tided me over a tight place. | 
hope it may do so for another. 
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Yints from a Canadian Teacher 


Number Work 

When teaching figures play “Magic Writing” — i.e. 
je teacher writes a figure in the air and the children try 
y recognize it. (The teacher will, of course, make the 
sare so that it faces the class.) This may also be used 
ig recognizing the sounds in Phonics, but, in either case, 
«j will find that the children love it. 

‘later on, when teaching combinations and separations, 
ser having almost entirely dispensed with concrete objects, 
den little Johnnie gets stuck on “3—2,” I say to 
in, “Now, Johnnie, shut your eyes, and see three apples 
;a dish. Now take one out of the dish.” (He does so) 
‘How many are left in the dish?” The children have 
iid imaginations and this scheme seldom fails. 


Reading 


When a child reads a sentence off the board allow the 
wer children to nod or shake their heads in order to sig- 
diy whether or not they consider it right. This makes 
»noise and keeps the whole class interested. 

To review words Jearned in reading, try this. Ask the 
dildren to bring any Jarge calendars they may have — such 
s those used by Life Insurance Companies, about 18” x 
',and on the backs of these, with your marking penci!, 
miteor print the words. It is well to make every al- 
ymate word a contrasting color, as it is then easier for 
te children to keep their place. Such lists as these save 
slot of blackboard work, and the children love to dis- 
wer that they know all the words on one “calendar.”’ 

just for variations sometimes, tell the children that 
(hlinamen always start to read at the end of a book in- 
wad of the beginning. Allow them to be “Chinamen,”’ 
mi read their sentences backwards. This is excellent 
mactice, as it gives no chance of guessing the words from 
te meaning of the sentence. The children may walk 
their seats on their heels, “like little Chinese girls.” 





Writing 
When you are busy teaching one class, and the others 
w busy writing at their seats, appoint one child to be 
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“Teacher.”” He will rise to the occasion, and with dignity 
equal to your own, slip quietly round the room, watching 
that{none are making mistakes in the formation of their 
letters. This wil] prevent the children from repeating the 
mistakes which they are to make before you can get round 
to correct them. It is also a great incentive to work hard 
at their writing, as only good writers can be teachers. 


Drill 


Let the class make “soldier-caps” out of newspaper 
during the handwork period, and decorate the bands with 
their water-colors. These may be worn during the drill 
period, as a reward for good marching. 





Designs for June Booklet or 
Program Covers Cut from 
Paper 


M. B. G. 


Three designs are given for simple book covers. The 
first and second are to be made of light green (not too bright) 
and pink papers. They are to be mounted upon light 
gray or tan. Both have used the rose as a motif for the 
design. 

Practise on scraps of waste paper until a satisfactory 
shape is secured, then work it out on the tinted paper. 
All three designs are bi-lateral, consequently the paper is 
folded in the middle from top to bottom. The fold is 
placed.at left, one-half of the design may then be drawn 
at the right of the fold or the cutting may be made free- 
hand. 

The third design was done with white and green papers, 
mounted upon the gray. The center was a circle of 
yellow upon orange circle a trifle larger. 

The same forms may be worked out with crayons or 
with water-colors. If crayons are used cut a stencil pat- 
tern and fill it in with vertical lines. If water-colors are 
used upon gray or dark papers mix them with white paint 
to render them opaque. That is,if you do not have the 
Tempera colors. 
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School-room Decorations 


Johanna Holm 
(All rights reserved) 


This month the children who have become efficient in 
the use of their tools, scissors, crayons, and water-colors 
were able to make the circus parade illustrated. A long 
board 8 inches wide was hung to form a shelf and covered 
with brown oat-meal paper. A border of same formed the 
background. Outlines of the buildings and streets were 
drawn with white ink, and men, women and children, auto- 
mobiles and so forth, obtained from magazines, were cut 
out by the children and mounted on the sidewalk. 

Wagons were made with 16 square fold. The animals, 
lions and tigers inside of wagons, horses, clowns, donkeys, 
elephants, monkeys formed part of the parade. A large 
circus tent was made and placed on the sand-table. This 
completed the very interesting and valuable series of lessons 
on animals and their habits which are foreign to our country. 





The “Growing Interest Span” 


Some teachers do not know what is meant by the “growing ‘nterest 
span.”’ This is how a teacher of Grade II, Mrs. Annie Taitt, in 
Cambridge, Md., has learned its meaning. 

As the number lessons in quantity and measure unfold, the children 
look forward to the surprise jingle which is sure to come because 
“teacher can always make up poetry.” A child’s natural love for 
rhyme and jingle are made the means for fixing in a pleasing way, 
the central point in each lesson. Often the children are given the 
chance and encouraged to make up rhymes or verses about the 
lesson themselves. 

The following jingles were written by Mrs. Taitt and used not 
only as part of the number lessons but in the language work and 
game work. They may prove helpful to some other teacher. 

(Signed) A SUPERVISOR IN MARYLAND 


This little cup holds justs one gill, 
Four of them a pint will fill, 

And milk will not make me sick 
If the cream is nice and thick. 


Mr. Milkman, get your can. 

See! I’ve brought a brand new pan. 
Mother wants four quarts to-day, 
That’s a gaJlon. Here’s your pay. 


Papa says we play all day, 
Twenty-four hours he ought to say; 
That is what we learn at school, 
And we follow teacher’s rule. 


And now we’re working on a week, 
And every one of us will seek 
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To fill all seven of the days 
With work that wins the highest praise. 


A week is made of seven days, 

Five for school and one for play, 

The seventh one to church we go, 

And sit up straight and nice, you know. 


Now to-day I have a cup, 
Just one pint will fill it up; 
If I want a quart, you see, 
You must fill it twice for me. 


A peck — O that’s a measure big, 

It’s most enough to feed a pig, 

Eight quarts of corn, my! that would be 
Enough to feed two pigs like me. 


Mother said, ‘‘Go to the store, 

Get one dozen eggs — no more,” 

I brought just twelve home, you see; 
Wasn’t that real bright of me? 


Teacher said, “Now listen here, 

It takes twelve months to make a year. 
If three fourths to school you go, 

That leaves three to play, you know.” 


See! this rubber ball I found, 
I do believe it weighs a pound, 
Sixteen ounces that would be, 

Much too large it is for me. 


In our school we like to work, 

Not one duty do we shirk; 

Red Cross gets one hour each day, 
That’s sixty minutes from our play. 





The Daisy 


Wake up, little daisy, the summer is nigh, 
The dear little robin is up in the sky, 

The snowdrop and crocus were never so slow; 
Then wake, little daisy, and hasten to grow. 


Now hark, little daisy, I'll tell you what’s said. 
The lark thinks you’re lazy, and love your warm 
But I'll not believe it, for now I can see 
Your bright little eye winking softly at me. 
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The Story Hour 


Nephew David X 
Alice E. Allen 
A HAPPY FAMILY 


Emmie lives with Daddy, who is a guide, at Klip-nok-kee, near 
the top of a great Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally’s home is 
Half Way Camp, but she is staying at Klip-nok-kee, while Daddy 
is gone. Just before Daddy went away, he received a letter from his 
grandson, David Grant Gordon, saying his mother was dead, and he is 
coming to live at Klip-nok-kee. Daddy does not see David before 
he goes away. Emmie meets him at the railroad station, and is 
disappointed because he is tall and big and awkward instead of little 
and golden-haired, as she had expected. David is afraid of John 
Nathan, the donkey, and the woods, and Emmie hurts his feelings 
by telling him she hopes he isn’t a coward. He conquers the donkey, 
and shows in many ways that he isn’t a coward. They are all much 
worried because Daddy does not come home. Emmie says if she 
was a great strong boy she’d go into the woods and find him. David 
goes on snowshoes. He falls into a gully, sees Fritz at its top, and 
goes with the dog to the shack of an old Indian, Te-ha-was. 

David and the Indian become great friends. They are going to 
search for David’s grandfather. On the morning set, David hurries 
to the shack, but cannot find Te-ha-was. After awhile, he finds him, 
hurt in the gully. 

Te-ha-was does not know David, nor his own name. Somehow, 
with David’s help, he gets out of the gully. David whistles, and 
John Nathan appears. 


“John Nathan!” ccied David. 

Almost at the same minute — or so it seemed to David 
— Te-ha-was cried, too: 

“John Nathan!” 

Then he fainted away. 

David ran again to the spring. He bathed the Indian’s 
face with the cool water. John Nathan helped all he could. 
He licked the Indian’s hands. 

Suddenly, Te-ha-was open his eyes again. 

“Tt’s up to you two,” he said,” to get me home some- 
how. If you could get the seat out of that donkey-cart, 
boy” — 

David ran to the camp, brought what tools there were 
there, and got the seat out of the cart. Then slowly and 
painfully, with a few big groans, which he couldn’t keep 
back, the Indian got into the cart. David took the reins 
and headed John Nathan toward the shack. But as he 
had known the donkey would do, he turned obstinately 
down the trail toward his own home. The Indian lay 
with closed eyes. 

“Please, Te-ha-was,” said David, “do you mind if 
John Nathan takes you home —to my home? I can’t 
make him go the other way. He’s — he’s —a donkey, 
you see, and he’s very obstinate. Besides, my aunt will 
take care of you.” 

“Anywhere,” said the Indian. 

So John Nathan went his own way. It seemed to David, 
trying to guide him, that they spent a whole day on that 
sunny trail. Of course, they didn’t, but it was some time 
before they reached the two great pines and began to go 
up the mountain toward Klip-nok-kee. 

Most of the way, the Indian drowsed. It was the middle 
of the afternoon, when they passed Half Way, the little 
pond glinting like a tear from the clouds in the midst of 
its white birches. Just above the pond, John Nathan 
stopped to browse a little. David urged and urged but 
he wouldn’t go on. 

“Never mind,” said the Indian suddenly. And David 
turned to find him sitting up against the blanket. “Let 
him take his own time. It works better in the end. And 
we’re almost home now.” 

David couldn’t’ stop to wonder at the Indian’s words. 
For John Nathan suddenly decided to go on. He plunged 
along up the trail, and soon Klip-nok-kee, itself, came into 
view. The bright rays of the afternoon sun blazed across 
its front porch. Something red darted out of_the door, 
leaving it wide open, 


The Indian struggled up. He, too, had seen the bright 
swift, birdlike thing flitting down the trail toward them, 

“Emmie,” called David softly, “I’ve brought Tp. 
ha-was — he’s hurt — he doesn’t seem to quite know who 
he is’? — 

But at that minute Emmie reached the cart. John 
Nathan stopped to look at her over one shoulder. Dayjd 
stopped too — he couldn’t well do anything else. 

Emmie was staring, wide-eyed, at the half sitting Indian 
against the gay blanket. And the man, himself — 

“Daddy!” screamed Emmie. “Oh, my Daddy, my 
Daddy!” 

“Little Emmie—my little girl!” cried Te-ha-was, 
Then, all at once, Aunt Sally was there, too, with both 
arms about the Indian. And bewildered, David urged 
on the donkey, and somehow, they reached Klip-nok-kee, 
and between them all, Te-ha-was— who wasn’t Te-ha. 
was, but his own grandfather — was helped out of the 
cart and into the camp, and made as comfortable as pos. 
sible on the low broad couch beside the fireplace. Emmie 
wouldn’t leave him a minute. She sat on the edge of the 
couch and held fast to the Indian’s — or his own grand. 
father’s — big hand. She was very still for Emmie. And 
his grandfather was still, too, and in pain, David knew, 
Aunt Sally was doing all she could to relieve his pain. But 
David knew there must be a doctor —at once. Telling 
Aunt Sally he would get one, he jumped on John Nathan’s 
back, and turned that surprised and indignant donkey 
back down the long trail toward Deepwater. 

The woods were full of soft twitterings and flutings. 


New, rank odors greeted David at every turn. The sky 
took the colors of the first wild flowers. The stars showed, 
faint and far-off, like opening buds themselves. Al] at 


once, David drew a deep breath. Never again would 
he be afraid of the forest. It seemed to fold great, friendly 
arms about him. 

He knew that with all his heart he Joved it. 

Firmly he guided John Nathan past all his favorite 
browsing places. “You can’t be as hungry as I am,” 
he said, “because you’ve nibbled at something every 
few minutes all day. And when you get home, you shall 
have the best and biggest supper you ever had.” 

It was late that night when David and the doctor from 
Deepwater came back up the long dark trail. It was much 
later when the doctor drove back alone. He had left 
comfort behind him. Dave Grant was not seriously burt. 
A few weeks of rest would make him alJ right again. 

David was in such a daze of strange thoughts about Te- 
ha-was and his grandfather that he gave up trying to 
straighten things out, and fell asleep. Somewhere, in 
the midst of his troubled dreams, a small red vision spoke 
to him. 

“Nephew David,” it said, “you are the bravest boy in 
the whole world. Daddy thinks so—and so do I. He's 
told me all about all you did for him.” 

Next morning, David didn’t’ know whether this was 
part of a dream or not. But Emmie smiled at him s0 
radiantly that almost he believed it had really happened. 

After breakfast, they went together into the sunny living- 
room where Te-ha-was, or his grandfather, lay on the couch. 
His long hair was gone. His face was smooth shaven. 
Except for his very blue eyes and his smile, he didn’t look 
like Te-ha-was at all. But when he spoke, it was the low 
pleasant voice that David knew so well. 

“Well, grandson,” he said, “come, shake with your old 
granddaddy.”’ 

“Are you really —my grandfather?” said David. He 
knelt down and took the man’s hand. It was a strong 
sure hand and it closed firmly over his own. 

“As sure as the mountains and the stars,”’ said Dave 
Grant. “I’d know you were my grandson, boy, now that 
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[look at you with eyes that can see something besides 
o 99 


“J don’t — understand — very well,” said David slowly. 
“Are you Te-ha-was, too?” 

“J don’t understand very well, either, David,” said 
pave Grant. “Let’s put our stories together, and see 
shat we can make of them. The Jast I remember, before 
yesterday in the gully, is a November evening. I had 
nided my party safely through Indian Pass. I thought 
[could get to a good stopping-place before the storm which 
[could see coming up. 

“J wanted to make as good time as I could, for 1 was 
anxious to get back to this small Emmie-girl of mine, and 
,new grandson I was expecting from the city. SoI walked 
ight into the storm. The last I knew there was a deafen- 
ing peal of thunder and the rock on which I stood seemed 
to give way. I remember thinking of the old chief, Adota, 
fmmie, as I fell. That’s everything I know about what 
tas happened to me until I saw David kneeling beside me, 
yesterday, in that deep gully just off Bittersweet Trial. 
Now, Emmie and Sally, and all out-doors, itself, try to 
gnvince me that November is a winter away and that 
you've all been here at Klip-nok-kee, and I haven’t been 
anywhere. I must have been somewhere, seems to me — 
but where? Do you know, David?” 

“Fritz took me to your shack just off the trai] one day 
st March,” said David. “You told me you were Te-ha- 
was, the last of your tribe. You were good to me, I went 
there often. And you promised that as soon as spring 
came, you would go with me to hunt for — my grandfather.”’ 

“I must have received a blow on my head,” mused 
Dave Grant,” that took awaymy memory. Andall winter, 
[wandered about, or lived in that shack, supposing I was 
itsformer owner. I’ve heard of such cases, and Doc Brown 
st night said he knew of two or three. Tell me all you 
an about the Indian I was — or thought I was — David.”’ 

David told all he could remember. 

“When you found me, yesterday, in the gully, did I know 
you?” said Dave Grant. 

“No,” said David, “and you didn’t seem to know your- 
elf either.” 

“The second blow, somehow, set me straight,” said 
Dave Grant wonderingly. “It’s all strange enough. 
From November to May — think of it! But why did you 
tell me you were ‘Star,’ David?” 

“Te-ha-was called me that, always,” said David. “I 
thought it would help you to remember me, maybe. Don’t 
you remember one thing about being Te-ha-was?”’ he asked 
anxiously. 

“Not one,” said Dave Grant. “I couldn’t imagine 
who you were, David. But I knew John Nathan.” 

Just here, at the sound of his name, there was a Joud 
bray. And there, looking through the window, was John 
Nathan. And just back of him, very bright-eyed and 
eager, was the Indian’s dog. 

“Where did he come from?” cried Emmie. 

But at the sound of Dave Grant’s voice, with a quick, 
gad bark, the dog leaped in the window. He bounded 
across the room to the couch. Standing on his hind feet, 
he licked the Indian’s face. 

“He knows you,” cried David. 
hismaster, Te-ha-was.” 

“He surely does,” laughed Dave Grant. “There’s 
to doubt of that. But so far as my memory goes, this is 
the first time we’ve ever met.” 

“Isn’t — he — your dog?” said David. 

“Never set eyes on him before,” said Dave Grant. 

Fritz sat close by the couch now, his bright eager eyes 
m Dave Grant’s face. After a minute, he trotted out of 
the room. The next minute back he came with a small 
ted moccasin in his mouth. 

“My moccasin!” cried Emmie. 
minute, Fritz.” 

Dave Grant almost sat up in his surprise. 

“That’s one of the pair I was bringing you, Emmie,” 


, 


“He knows you’re 
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he said, taking the moccasin away from Fritz.. “And 
that blanket I wore yesterday was one of a pair I bought 
for you, Sally.” 

“It’s like it, Daddy,” said Emmie in her motherly little 
way. “But this is one that Santa Claus brought me, isn’t 
it, Davie?” 

David smiled at his grandfather. And as soon as Em- 
mie ran out of the room to bring the mate to the moccasin, 
he told Dave Grant how he had seen him once about Christ- 
mas at the entrance of the Bittersweet Trai], and how he 
had got moccasins, beads and a basket of him, supposing 
him to be a real Indian. 

“She thinks Santa brought them,” he said. 

“They were all things I was bringing home to help out 
Santa Claus a little,’” Dave Grant said. ‘And somewhere 
there should be another blanket for you, Sally, and a pair 
of blue moccasins for my grandson, David Grant Gordon.”’ 

“They were in the shack,” said David eagerly. 

“Some day,as soon as I can walk again,” said Dave 
Grant, “we'll all go to the shack and find what it has to 
tel] us.” 

It was a lovely day in mid-June when they all went 
down Deepwater Trail and up Bittersweet Trail to the 
shack of Te-ha-was, the Indian. 

Fritz, who came and went from Klip-nok-kee, at his 
own sweet will, but who belonged nobody knew where, 
was with them to-day. He went ahead. But David kept 
close behind. Aunt Sally rode John Nathan. And Jast 
of all, hand in hand, and talking every minute, came Daddy, 
who still limped a little, and Emmie. 

It was David who found the gay blanket on the rude 
bed cf Te-ha-was, and the b!ue moccasins on a shelf. It 
was Emmie who found Daddy’s old hunting coat — the 
very one he had worn on that long-ago day when he had 
left Deepwater. It was Fritz who found Daddy’s beloved 
old pipe in one of its pockets. He brought it carefully 
to Dave Grant, and laid it in his hand. 

“T surely lived here,” said Dave Grant, Jooking thought- 
fully at the old pipe. “But I don’t — and I never shall, 
probably — remember anything about it.” 

“Anc when you were here, you didn’t remember any- 
thing about Klip-nok-kee, or Emmie, or David Grant, 
Guide,” said David wonderingly. “Isn’t it all strange, 
Daddy?” For David found it easier to use Emmie’s name 
for his grandfather. 

Thinking of all the strange things that had happened, 
they went slowly back down the trail. Suddenly David 
spoke in the new, fearless fashion that had become his 
since he had found his grandfather. 

“When I came,” he said, “I was afraid of John Nathan, 
and the woods, and ’most everything. Now, I— I love 
all out-doors.” 

The old Guide reached for David’s hand. 

“When I was your age,”’ he said “I was just like you.’’ 

“Not like me?” cried David. He tugged at Dave Grant’s 
hand. “Not Janky and clumsy and homely and bashful?‘ ” 

“As like you,’ chuckled Dave Grant, “as thar chip- 
monk over there is like the next one we'll see.”’ 


“Emmie wanted me little and yellow-haired, with 
dimples,” said David. 
“T don’t —oh, I don’t!’”’ cried Emmie. “Not ever 


any more. A little baby like that couldn’t have found 
my Daddy, I guess, and brought him back. And — any- 
how — I like you better just as you are, Davie.” 

“We're a satisfied sort of family. aren’t we, Sally?” 
said Dave Grant. 

“T’ll be more satisfied when I get off this donkey’s back,” 
said Aunt Sally. But she beamed on everyone. 

“But I’m the happiest of anyone,” said David. 


“ ’Cause I’ve got all the things I wanted — a home, Daddv, 
Aunt Sally, and —” he paused and smiled at Emmie. 
“A little Aunt Emmie!” she cried. 
me that just once, Davie:”’ 
“Whenever you like, littlke Aunt Emmie!” said David. 
THE EnpD 
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Plays for Little Players 


June 19] 


X 


Anna Frances Coote 


Jamaica Training Schoo! for Teachers, New York City 


The Little Pink Rosebud 


(A play for the First or Second Gradé) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Four CHILDREN—TeEppy, HENRY, LOUISE AND VIRGINIA — Ordi- 
nary clothes. 

QUEEN OF THE Fairtes — Girl dressed entirely in white, with white 
tarlatan wings. Crown of flowers. 

Wrnp Farrties — Six small boys in white. Slips with flowing sleeves, 
made of lavender cheesecloth; pointed caps. 

RAIN FAarries — Five small girls in white or light gray. Long stream- 
ers of gray cheesecloth or crepe paper falling from shoulder, 
belt, etc. 

SUNSHINE Farrres — Any number of larger girls in white dresses, 
yellow wings, pointed fairy caps of yellow crepe paper. 

RosEeBuD — Dress of pale pink tarlatan. Stockings and slippers of 
pale green. 


(The four children enter and group themselves in natural 
positions on the stage.) 


Louise Do you know that to-morrow is Mother’s birth- 
day? Iam going to give her something splendid. I shall 
give her a ring of shining gold, for gold is the dearest thing 
in¥the worid. 

Virginia I shall give her a jar of honey. You know 
honey is the sweetest thing in the world. I know Mother 
will Jike it. What are you going to give Mother, Teddy? 

Teddy I saw a bird one day that sang so sweetly. I 
shal] get a bird for Mother, for music is the most joyful 
thing in a]] the world. Won’t Mother be pleased with 
her gifts! Henry, what are you going to give Mother for 
her birthday? You haven’t told me. 

Henry I— don’t — know! 

Louise Come, Virginia and Teddy! Let us go and get 
our presents. We must have everything ready for to- 
morrow. (Exit all but Henry.) 

Henry (crying) Oh,dear! Ihave nothing to give Mother 
for her birthday and I Jove her best of al]. What shall I 
do? § Oh, I know what I’ll"do! I’) find a lovely wild rose 
that grows in the woods and give it to her with my love. 
Imusthurry. Itisalong way tothe woods. (Exi: Henry.) 


(Rosebud enters and sits in center of the stage with her head 
in her lap. Henry enters, looking around eagerly.) 


Henry Oh, here is one! A lovely wild rose. I shall 
take it to Mother. But it is not open! It is only a bud. 
Oh, dear! If it would only open in time for Mother’s 
birthday! Oh, dear! (Cries.) 


(Enter Queen of the Fairies.) 


Queen What is the matter. little boy? 

Henry (without looking up) Oh, I want this rosebud 
for my Mother’s birthday tomorrow, but it isn’t open. 
I do want it so badly! (Looks-up) ButEwho are you? 

Queen Tam the Queen of all the Fairies, I shal) help you. 
(Calls.) Wind Fairies! Wind Fairies! Comehere! 


(Enter Wind Fairies and bow before the Queen.) 


Queen Blow upon this bud! It must be open for a 
dear Mother’s birthday. (Wind Fairies flutter to front 
of stage.) 

First Fairy: “YT am the Wind. 

I come very fast.” 

.“OO — OO — OO.” 
“Through” the tal] trees 

I blow a Joud{blast.” 
“Sometimes I’m soft 

As a sweet gentle child.” 
“T play with the flowers. 

I am gentle and mild.” 


All the fairies 
Second Fairy 


Third Fairy 


Fourth Fairy 


Fifth Fairy “And then out so loud 
Al) at once I can roar.”’ 
“Tf you wish to be quiet 


Close window and door.”’ 


(Wind Fairies flit around the little bud, blowing 
their hands.) 


Wind Fairies O Queen, we cannot open the little buq) 
(Fly to back of stage.) . 

Queen We shal] see what the Rain Fairies can dp, 
(Calls) Rain Fairies! Rain Fairies! Come here! 


(Enter Rain Fairies and bow before Queen.) 


Sixth Fairy 


through 


Queen Rain Fairies, open this little rosebud. 
be in blossom for a dear Mother’s birthday. 


It must 


(Rain Fairies run to front of stage and sit in a row as they 
recite.) 


First Rain Fairy 
“To the great brown house where the flowers live 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap.”’ 


(All the Rain Fairies tap on the floor with their fingers.) 


Second Rain Fairy 
“And whispered, ‘Violet, Snowdrop, Rose, 
Your pretty eyes you must now unclose 
From your long, long winter’s nap.”’ 
All Rain Fairies 
“Said the Rain with its tap, tap, tap 
Third Rain Fairy 
“From the doors they peeped with a timid grace 
Just to answer this tap, tap, tap!” 
Fourth Rain Fairy 
“The Snowdrop bowed with a sweet ‘good day’ 
Then all came nodding their heads so gay.” 
Fifth Rain Fairy 
“And they said, ‘We’ve had our nap.” 
All the Rain Fairies 
“Thank you, Rain, for your tap, tap, tap.” 


(Rain fairies fly around the little rosebud.) 


1?) 


Rain Fairies OQueen, we cannot open the little Rosebud! 
Queen Well, we must call the Sunshine Fairies. (Calls) 
Sunshine Fairies! Sunshine Fairies! Come here! 


(Enter Sunshine Faries, and bow before the Queen. 


Queen Sunshine Fairies, smile upon this little bud and 
open it for a dear Mother’s birthday. 

Sunshine Fairies Yes, dear Queen, we will try! (Sun- 
shine Fairies fluttering their wings and smiling down upon 
it. The littie bud lifts her head and finally stands up, spread- 
ing out her petals (skirts). Sunshine Fairies join hands 
and dance gaily around the bud crying) We have opened the 
little bud! We have opened the little bud! 

Queen Fairies, thank you all. {Here is your rose, little 
boy. Take it to your Mother with your Jove. I know 
she will like it best of all, for Love,”you know is the Best 
thing in the world. 

Henry Thank you, dear Queen. 

'The rose has come out! 

The sweet rose is here! 

Now I’ll carry it home 

To my Mother dear! 
Now, Fairies. come. The sun is low. 
We’ll have a dance before we go! 


Queen 


(Fairies join in some simple dance, and finally dance of 
stage.) 
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What part does the Victrola play in your school? 


Now is the time to plan a definite listening course for next year, based 
upon the 


Victrola and Victor Records. 


You will find excellent help in formulating a special Victrola course by 
consulting the new 1918 edition of a 


New Graded List of Records for Children in Home and School. 


This is a catalogue of 272 pages, beautifully illustrated; it contains 
a list of over 1000 Victor Records, with descriptive notes classified 
according to use in various grades and subjects. Have you formed a 
circulating Record Library for your schools? 


Remember that the Victrola has become an indispensable servant 
of education. It is used to illustrate and vitalize the lesson in Litera- 
ture, History and Geography. It is used for Physical Education, Nature 
Study, Penmanship, Typewriting, Voice Culture, Ear Training, Opera 
Study, Music History, and the study of Orchestral 
Instruments. From Victor Records, the boys in our 
Aga Navy are learning Wireless Telegraphy and 

rench. 


No school is too remote for the Victrola to bring 
to its occupants the golden tones of Caruso and Melba, 
the brilliant violins of Maud Powell and Jascha Heifetz, 
the piano of Paderewski, and the great instrumental 
masterpieces played by the world’s most famous bands 
and orchestras. 


With this world of opportunity for real culture at your door, can 
your school afford to be without a Victrola and a well-planned course? 


Ask your Victor dealer to supply you with copies of ‘A New 
Graded List’’ and ““The Victrola in Rural Schools,” 
or send a postcard to the 


* Educational Department 





Victrola XXV, $75 


specially manufactured 
ys len Schock eon Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Bg yng Camden, N. J. 


under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


A Germ Drive 


Florence Bower 


CHARACTERS 


(Three boys and three girls) 
Bitty Germ, who hates fresh air. 
Jimmy Germ, who brings a bad cold. 
Tommy GeRM, who makes a tooth ache. 
Farry PURE 
Farry SWEET 
Farry Goop 


(Enter the Germs They wear long black aprons, black 
dunce-caps and hideous faces.) 


Billy Germ 
I am a teenty-weenty worm, (All—nodding heads 
and shakung finger) “Oh ho! Justso!” 
When I get busy, I make folks squirm, 
(AZ) “Oh ho! Just so!” 
I know a little boy round the corner there, 
Who won’t wash his face, nor comb his hair, 
And he sleeps at night without fresh air! 
(All) “Oh ho! Just so!” 
Just wait till I catch him! 
I’ll burn him and scratch him! 
(All) “Ohho! Just so! 
Oh ho! Just so!” 


Jimmy Germ 
I’m the imp that makes a tooth ache, 
(All holding cheeks and groaning) “Ohho! Oh ho!” 
If I ever catch you I’ll make you quake, 
(All “Oh ho! Oh ho!” 
I know a little girl so dainty and sweet, 
She lives right down this very street — 
And she just has candy — all she can eat! 
(All) “Oh ho! Oh ho!” 
Just wait til I find her, 
1’]l pinch her and grind her, 
(All) “Oh ho! Oh ho! 
Oh my! Oh ho!” 


ete ee ee eee 
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Tommy Germ 
I am the scamp that brings a bad cold, 
(All, smeezing) ‘“‘Kerchoo! Kerchoo!”’ 
I Jook rather small, but I’m very bold, 
(All) “Kerchoo! Kerchoo!” 
When I’m about folks better beware, 
I’ll catch them before they are aware, 
And put them under the doctor’s care, 
(All) “Kerchoo! Kerchoo!”’ 
Just wait till I seize you 
I’l] freeze you and sneeze you! 
(All) “Kerchoo! Kerchoo! 
Kerchoo! Kerchoo!” 


(Enter the Fairies from side door. They are datntily dressed. 
They skip to front of room, at sight of the Germs they stop 
suddenly.) 


Fairy Pure 
O Fairies, look there! 
A saint it would scare, 
Let’s frighten and drive them away — 
What’s your name? 
(Ans.) “Billy Germ.” 
Well, I don’t know your game, 
And I don’t fear you any way! 
See, I’m clean and I’m neat 
From my head to my feet, 
And my eyes are so bright, 
For my windows each night 
Are open wide to the air, 
And so, you see, 
You’]) never catch me, 
Now fly, fly, fly! (Drives him out.) 


Fairy Good io Jimmy Germ 
O you’re the little bad cold germ: 
I know you, 
You’re dangerous, too, 
But I know how to make you sauirm, 
I’ve a handkerchief here, al] clean and white, 
And when I cough, or sneeze outright, 
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it before my face just so! 
)! go! (Drives him out, flourishing handkerchie) 


see what I’J! do, 

wthache, to you! 

ate candy about a peck 

y teeth are almost a total wreck, 
uu don’t scare me a single speck; 
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Russell Over on Lake Street. There are plenty of 
people there who want their walks cleaned. 

Boy Say. I’ll run home and get our shovel and meet 
you down at the corner. You are right about those thrift 
stamps, Russel]. We have been selfish. (Exit Boy) 

Russell (finasheng shoveling and leaving stage) Good for 
him! Maybe we can get the other fellows to work for 






ressed, 
y stop 









For sce, just see! 

This ‘oothbrush wil] put you to rout, 

[ll rv» and I’]] scrub, inside and out, 

And ‘'ll catch you sure if you come about. 

Now un, run, run! (Drives him out; brandishing 
io rthbrush) 


ries relv.n to center, join hands and say 
““Ve are good health fairies three, 
Just as happy as can be.” 


jiry Pure We love clean water and breathe fresh air. 
jiirySwee’ Weeat good food and of candy beware. 
jriryGood +Weuse tooth brushes and comb our hair. 

fairy Pur pong to left) Won’t you? 

hiry Swe “ center) Won’t you? 

hairy Goo: “ right) Won’t you? 





Seat Work 


(Continued from page 357) 
linown words like those in the list on the board made, 
those in the lesson. 
fave made any word from memory. At first children 
it be allowed to compare with that in the book. 
fave the name of each child written in large script on oak 
sonhis desk. Have it made with the letters at first with 
nfront of him, then from memory. 
Yake all known words like the list of words on the board. 
ieany word known from memory. — Allow the children 
frst to look in their books and compare. 
Have each pupil make their own name like the copy on 
ne card each child should have. Make the name from 
fmory. 
fave the children cut pictures of known objects from 
advertising pages of magazines and catalogs and paste 
monheavy paper Then paste or write the nameof the 
it below. Have them maich words pasted or written 
ither pieces of paper with these. Place several of these 
tues in the envelope. Have some pictures without 
ms. Have children finé names among the words in the 
ope and place the right word below the picture. 


How Russell Saved 


(Continued from page 383) 
by Well, what did be say? 
lusell What did he say? That it is up to us to do our 
Long ago the drummer boys did their part when 
y were needed and were as brave as any men. They 
nt say, “Let the men do it.” -And here in this bg 
when we are not asked to do anything hard — just 
our money to the government — lend, mind you, 
se, len? and interest for Jending, we’re such babies 
we say, “No I don’t want to give up movies, let the 
\folks > the lending.” Why! the U. S. government 





is ws, you and I, and all the rest of the-fellows. It 
m't meai: a few men in Washington. This govern- 
tineeds money to win this great war. Are we going 


bid back uur nickels and dimes? Is our country going 
ise in this great fight for right just because the people, 
adlittle are too selfish — yes selfish to lend it mioney? 
wy! it makes me tired! (Pause) Well, now you see 
Bl'm out cleaning walks for, thoney for’ thrift stamps. 
hat I’m not doing much.,” I’m going td buy these 
sand In going: to get back more thant “pay for, them. 
ity fair, iN] say. (Passe) 7 

by Whei» are you going . next, Rus? yt 


rt ee ere wa be OO ad : - 


our country — yes, our country! 
f ” 
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DRAWING CONTEST 


MARK 
TO STIMULATE THE CHILDREN’S 
INTEREST IN DRAWING WE OFFER 


$600.00 





em eVAECy 


TELL THE CHILDREN IN YOUR CLASS 
ABOUT THE ‘“‘CRAYOLA” CONTEST 


—For children under 15 years of age 
— For young people 15 to 18 years of age 


8 First Prizes 
8 Second Prizes 


Each a $50 Liberty Bond 


Each $25 in 
War Savings Stamps 


40 Additional Prizes ~for Honorable Mention 
Write to our Contest 
Department and get the 
circular describing the 
details of this drawing 
- coritest so you can give 
the children in your class 
a chance to win one of 
the many prizes. 


* “Crayola” No 8 is the 
standard school set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 


. MAKERS. OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St, - - New York 
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Seasonal Plays 
Alice E. Allen 


The Four Piggy-Wigs Cutey (and all the Piggy-Wigs eagerly) Oh, sa €S, Mothe 


please do! 

This mate play ost a a ee outa the same uasne Mother Pig It is alovely morning. An Gry 
(much of the original text being retained), by Miss Alice E. Cartlidge, : ae F ? i. ae Se 
published in the March Woman’s Home Companion, and used in r much bigger than you, he will take gor are of yy 
this way with the kind permission of the author.and editors. m sure. : : 
pqThe characters needed are Mother Pig; her four Piggy-Wigs: Piggy-W igs (clustering about her) Please. ther! 
Cutey (an all-black pig); Curley (an all-white pig); Twisty (black Mother Pig Yes, you may go (she ties their h 
with white spots); and Spotty (white with black spots); Grunty (a Don’t lose vour new hat Cutey aw als 
larger neighboring pig, white and black on one side and black and = 1] 2 S] I cag: , good chi 
white on the other); John, the farmer’s boy; and several Robins. Gre — all OF you. (ove follows them to thi or) 


wm 


004 


mMother Pig wears an apron and cap, as if doing housework; and bye! sg 
Cutey, a little black coat or jacket; Curley, a white coat; Twisty, Piggy-Wigs Good-bye; Mother. (Theyw. » their he 
a black coat on which irregular white spots are sewed; Spotty, a gyd she waves back). 


Robins (perched above the Piggy-Wigs bein to Sing 


TS NE ON GOR PR maces ARNE ORE BS 


white coat with black spots; for Grunty a little coat, black on one 

side with white spots, white on the other with black spots, must be 

fashioned out of cloth. Each Pig has a hat and a Windsor tie; John, 
farm-boy’s costume (carries length of hose); Robins, little red sweater On a Summer Morning 

and, if desired, paper wings. The mud-puddle is made of five small 

rain-coats, as nearly mud-color as may be. = CHARLES Boyp 

After the pigs have splashed about awhile, they get into these, ew ee ee eee eT 

+ 4-0 ——}—_—_++ -___ _ay— -- 4— + — lire, XS 

Gita ing a + : Shs 

ips 


a+] 
+ 


completely, hiding their whiteness, blackness, and spottedness. They — 
a 


keep them on until they are again clean, then drop them off. 
(Mother, Pig is busy tying the ties of her four Piggy-Wigs. a 
There’, comes. a knock at the door.)  ————s 


os a +e 
Mother{ Pig (finishing Spotty’s tie) Come in. (Grunty —— 
enters all dressed up) Oh, it’s our little neighbor-pig, ee ' ny . 
Grunty. Good morning, Grunty. . = ae ae ne 2 [ = 
Grunty (taking off his hat, and speaking, as all the pigs 9 ——— eS 
should, in a little squeaky voice) Good morning, Mrs. 
Piggy-Wig. It’s such a lovely morning, and the Robins Robins, wearing vests of red. 
are aj] out. Please may the little Piggy-Wigs go for a Gossip in the trees o’erhead, 
walk? On a summer morning; 
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National Kindergarten 






Memendaey College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to August 9 






Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Practice School. 





Dormitories on College grounds, with delightful surround- 
ings. Chicago offers many social advantages—parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, theatres, concerts. 







Opportunity afforded to attend sessions of International 













Ne: ‘onal Kindergarten and Elementary College k . . ’ 4 
_— ty ‘stab’: hed in 1886 as the Chicago eieduesen Kindergarten Union Convention held in Chicago, June 24-30. 
o = College. ‘iss Elizabeth Harrison, author and prominent ‘ 
9 ducator, i> its president. It is the largest of the Kinder- For Illustrated announcement of Summer School address 
giten traiving schools and one of the oldest. Box 31, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
ot 


; Talk about the pretty flowers 
ae Wonder if there will be showers 
On a summer morning. 


Scolding at a tabby-cat, 

Stop a minute in their chat, 
On a summer morning; 

Fly and hop along the ground, 


Brag about the worms they’ve found, 


On a summer morning. 


Piggy-Wigs (who have stopped to listen, as song closes) 


What pretty birds! 


Cwley But I’d rather be a pig than a bird — it’s more 


uw. 
Grunty (as they come to the mud-puddle in the road) Just 
I’m going to walk straight 


wt this nice big mud-puddle. 
bough it. 

Piggy-Wigs (half scared, half wistful) 
Twisty You'll get all muddy. 


Ob, oh, 


(runty Piggies always get all muddy when they can. 
itat’s the use being a pig anyway if you don’t get muddy? 


lt steps into the puddle and splashes about happily.) 


(wey I’m going to get muddy, too. 
i begins to splash ) 

(wley I’m going to get muddy, too. 
d begins Lo splash.) 

Iwisty 1’m going to get muddy, too. 
i begins to splash.) 

Spolty 1’m going to get muddy, too. 

imns to splash.) 


Robins 


Robins chuckle at the talk 
Of some piggies out to walk 
On a summer morning; 
Hope above most anything 
Piggies will not try to sing 
On a summer morning. 


So they gossip, full of glee 

At the things they hear and see 
On a summer morning; 

Chirp and chatier, sing and joke — 

Robins are the friendliest folk 

On a summer morning. 


oh! 


(He steps in, 
(He steps in, 
(He steps in, 
(He steps in, and 


sing (as piggies splash about, squealing with joy) 






























(Piggy-Wigs during song, have slipped into raincoats, ca- 
pering about. At close, they step back on the dry ground.) 


Cutey (looking at the others) Why, deary-me, I don’t 
know ‘Spotty from Twisty. « ® 

Spotty (looking at himself) I don’t know whether I’m 
white with black spots or black with white spots. 


Twisty We’re ajl mud-color. 

Curiey I don’t know which Piggy-Wig I am, myself, 
do you? 

Grunty I don’t know which one you are. But I know 
Me! I’m the biggest pig of all. 


Cutey 1’]] tell you what will be fun. 
and fool Mother. 


Let’s burry home 
She can’t tell one of us from the other 


(They all start back home, Grunty leading. The birds peer 
at them wonderingly. Almost home, the Piggy-Wigs come 
up four abreast, Grunty ahead — a jaunty Captain.) 

Grunty Forward March! 

(To tune above, hummed or whistled by robins to piano 
accompaniment, they give a little drill or march, Grunty lead- 


ing. At close, they come to their home, and stand before 
Mother Pig in the open door.) 


Mother Pig (holding up both hands, and shaking her head) 
Mercy sakes alive! (She shakes her head so hard, that 
Grunty runs away, looking back over his shoulder. At a 
distance, he stops and watches). 

John (coming up with his hose) Ho, ho! I'll fix you, 
you muddy little Piggy-Wigs. (He fastens the hose to an 
imaginary faucet, turns on imaginery waiter) Z-zz-zz-2z-p! 
Z-zz-zzz-p! Z-zz-zzz-p! (John makes the sound.  Piggy- 
Wigs squeal with delight and jump about. Grunty comes 
back and gets his share. One after another the rain-coats 
jall off, and they stand, clean, shining little Piggy-Wigs again. 
They all circle round and round Mother Pig.) 


Mother and Piggy-Wigs in sing-song 
Mother First little pig was Grunty — 
Grunty A black and white pig was he; 
Mother Second Jittle pig was Cutey — 






Cutey An all-black pig was he; 
Mother Third little pig was Curley — 
Curley An ajl-white pig was he; 
Mother Fourth little pig was Twisty — 
Twisty Black with white spots was he; 
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Mother Fifth little pig was Spotty — 

Spotty White with black spots was he; . 

All And all these five little pigs said, “Wee, wee! 
Wee, wee, wee!” 

Mother Into the mud splashed Grunty — 


All A mud-colored pig was he; 

Mother Into the mud splashed Cutey — 

All A mud-colored pig was he; 

Mother Into the mud splashed Curley — 

All A mud-colored pig was he; 

Mother Into the mud splashed Twisty — 

All A mud-colored pig was he; 

Mother Into the mud splashed Spotty — 

All The five little pigs were as much alike 


As five little pigs could be. 


John Z-zz-2zz-p! went the hose, and Grunty 


Ail A black and white pig was he; 
John Z-zz-2zz-p! went the hose, and Cutey 
All An all-black pig was he; 

John Z-2zz-2zz-p! went the hose, and Curley 
All An all-white pig was he; 

John Z-zz-222-p! went the hose, and Twisty 
All Black with white spots was he; 
John Z-zz-zzz-p! went the hose, and Spotty 
All White with black spots was he. 


(Whiie Robins chirp and hop about delightedly) 
And all the five little pigs again 
Were as ciean as piggies should be. 


Three Flags 


Alice E. Allen 
A little Flag Day Exercise, for three groups of children, first group 





carrying English, second French, and third, American Flags. To 


any patriotic march music, they take places on stage, or in front of 
American group in center, English on right, French on left. 


Ali, slowly, in chorus recitation 


Three splendid Flags, 

Like vivid flowers, 
Unfold to-day 

From roofs and towers, 
All up and down 

This land of ours. 


(Selected Child from first group comes forward, lifting her 
flag, while all in that group show flags 


On one, a Cross 

Of red and white 
Shines from a field 

Of blue so bright — 
The fadeless flag 

Of England’s might! 


(First Group sings stanza of “God Save the King,’’ or any 
appropriate song, at waving flags. Other suitable recitations 
or songs may follow, if desired). 
is Selected one from second group comes forward. lifting flag, 
while all in that group show flags 


On one the stripes, 
Straight as a lance, 

Blue, white, and red 
Proudly advance 

From Jeft to right — 
The Flag of France! 


(Second group sings stanza of “The Marseillaise,” or 
any suitable song. Other suitable recitations or songs may 
follow, if desired.) 

One of this group comes forward, lifting Flag while all in 
he group show flags. 
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The other flies 
em . Above the: rest))-: 
Striped-red and white, 
With. stars care.sed — 
The. Flag.we love 
Of all the- best! 


(Third group sing chorus*of.“Star Spang!’ Banny 


All in¥third group - > »* provint 
The fairest Flag that freeman ever bore! se Pel 
os John A Thurston 


sgets no equ 

Selected child, or four children Mr. 
says: 
O Beautiful Flag! ~ 
Such a beautiful flag! a 
It catches the light lie 
Of the morning skies First 
In its red and white. in suc 
gssim) 
Such a beautiful flag! a phy 
The heaven’s owr hue adver 
It shows the earth bottle 
; Yj neede 

In its star-lit blue. ios 

‘ d 
O beautiful flag! ay 
With splendor of star Tr 
And glory of stripe stand 
Shed your light afar. dit 

0 

For a world at war ever} 


Looks up to you 
To vphold the Right, _ 
And defend the True, = 
With your Red and White E 
And star-lit blue! A 


Ther conguer we must, 
Since our cause it is just, D 
And this be our motto 
In God is our trust! 


All ‘sing 


Three groups, forming tableau, flags held high 
Three splendid flags, 
With one great aim, 
To free the worid 
From sin and shame, 
For see — their colors 
Are the same! 





O splendid flags, 
Red, White, and Blue, 

Three cheers and three times three 
For you! 


All sing to music of “Rally ’Round the Flag” 
To Old Glory 


You were fair to see, Old Glory, alone against the skies, 
Red, White and Blue —a starry beacon; 
But you’re fairer, now you’ve taken your plove with the 
Allies, 

Red, White, and Blue —a starry beacon. 

Star Spangled Banner, 

This is your chance, 

Floating with England, 

Floating with France 
May you lead the way to victory —a victory 
Red, White, and Blue —a starry beacon. 


_——— 


‘or the right, 


. «) Beane a oh Ge aD 


You were glorious, Old Glory, when skies we'< glad and 
warm, 
Red, White and Blue —a starry beacon; 
But from glory on to glory you’re going in ‘ ¢ stom, 


Red, White and Blue —a starry beacon. 
Star Spangled Banner, etc. 
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Banner, 


Thurston 


he skies, 
with the 


he right, 
‘lad and 


storm, 
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Bank Cashier Almost a Wreck — 
How He Regained Strength 


People will realize that this*is one more 
fink in the wonderful chain of evidence 
hat Vinol, which contains beef 


proving u . 
and cod liver peptones, iron and mangan- 
ese peptcnates and glycerophosphates, has 
no equal to create strength. 

Mr. Chas. A. Ogle, Monrovia, Md., 
says: 

“For many years I was a school teacher, 
then for three years was Deputy Clerk in 
Frederick County, Md., and for the last 


three years I have been Cashier of the 
First National Bank. My nerves got 
in such 2 bad condition, and with poor 
assimilation of food, I was fast becoming 


a physical and mental wreck. Seeing an 
advertisement for Vinol I purchased a 
bottle, and found it to be exactly what I 
needed. It has not only benefited my 
nerves, but built me up both mentally 


and physically, and I want to recommend 
itto anyone suffering as I did.” 

Try a bottle of Vinol with the under- 
standing that your money will be returned 
if it does not help you. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 








EASILY IN THE LEAD 


Apenis very often driven, but a pencil is easily 
lead. If you start right, it is comparatively easy 
tokeep right. Lead the children at the beginning 
of the school year to use 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire 
twelve months 

We will show them to you on receipt 
of 16c in stamps, and after you have 
received your package you will feel 
grateful to us for bringing these pencils 
to your notice. You will get more than 
your money’s worth. 


They are made by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big — paid. Vou can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-20, Chicago. 























OU can have a youthful 


appearance, clear complexion, 
Magnei'c eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, mfortable feet. You 
@Qremove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 


engthen sagging facial muscles— 
table feet, all through follow- 


Mg our simp!e directions. Thousands have } 

N e so. » drugs, no waste of time. | 
ino big expense and quick results. Send ~ | 
be, latest free booklet containing many “—————— 
‘uty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
Dlished by the 


Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(4 Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 





Mouse and the Frog 
(Continued from page 367) 


Can you give this part of the story a short 
title? What shall we call the part? 
(Write “Introduction” on board.) 

Read till you find another part to which 
you could give a title. How far did you 
read? What title did you give it? (Sug- 
gestion — “The Frog’s Visit.” This or 
the title chosen should be written.) 

Look for the next part. Where does 
it end? How many paragraphs? What 
title did you give it? (Write the title 


chosen. Suggestion—‘ The Frog’s Plan.”’) 
Read till you find another part. How 
many paragraphs did you read? What 


title will you give it? (Write title given. 
Suggestion — “‘The Frog’s Treachery.’’) 

What shall we call the remainder? 
Can you think of another name for the 
ending? (Write.) What is found in it? 
Have you ever read another fable which 
has the same lesson? Tell it. Can you 
think of three other characters which 
could be used in a fable teaching this 
lesson? Name yours, James. Write the 
list on the board. (Call for others.) 
Several lists have been given. We will 
leave them on the board. You may select 
the one which you think is the best and 
prepare the fable to tell in class to-morrow. 

Read the outline. Do not forget to 
follow this in planning your story. You 
must think of several things: (1) Think 
which characters shall be friends. (2) 
How will you show it? (3) What shall 
they do and say? (4) Which shall be 
treacherous? (5) How? Who shall pun- 
ish him? (6) How? 

Make an outline for your story. 

(The fables given in class will vary. 
Encourage originality. Let the children 
do the thinking. It is the office of the 
teacher to point out mistakes in English 
and to see that the story is clear, concise 
and well-connected.) 

For to-morrow’s lesson, you may write 
the first paragraph of your story. Name 
some things that you must remember in 
writing. (Question till the children give 
these: Punctuation, capitalization, mar- 
gin, indentation. For the work next day, 
criticise and correct. The paragraph may 
then be copied for seat work. The re- 
mainder of the fable presents more diffi- 
culties and should be written in class 
periods under the direct supervision of 
the teacher. A topic will be found suffi- 
cient for one or two days’ work. As the 
children will like to have a book of fables 
the seat work may consist of copying cor- 
rected paragraphs.) 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn 
Dress Designing, enabling them to design 
and make original clothes for themselves 
at small cost and also to increase their 
salaries by teaching this important sub- 
ject. You can just as well have six 
specially designed dresses for the price 
you now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K859, Rochester, N. Y. Those interested 


should write before the present edition is 





exhausted. 


NUX IRON PEPSIN and 


SARSAPARILLA — Effective Spring 
Medicine Combination. 


As comprised in Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Peptiron, taken in conjunction, these 
valuable remedies possess unequalled value 
for the quick relief of aJong train of ailments 
common in the Spring season. You know 
well the great tonic properties of iron. 
They are much increased and improved in 
this combination — Hood’s Sarsaparilla be- 
fore meals and Peptiron after. 

If a cathartic is needed, as where there is 
biliousness or constipation, Hood’s Pills 
should be taken. They are purely vege- 
table, do not irritate. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize ofier. CHICAGO PHOTO-~ 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 


$244.40 “For uire! 


We offer you this prospect for an investment 
of only $20. Write at once for full details. 


THE HARRISON CORPORATION, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 




















We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion ress 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 





























PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and _ 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 














OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


PATRIOTIC 
THRIFT 


suggests that it is 
more important 
now than ever be- 
fore that you 
wear the 2 


Oblong Rubber Button 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


It prolongs the life 
of stockings by pre- 
venting drop stitches, 
tearingand punctures, 


The Oblong, AlU- 
Rubber Button 
guards against injur 
to even the most del- 
icate fabric. Whether 
you buy hose suppor- 
ters with your Corsets 
or unattached be sure 
to get Velvet Grip. 
Sold everywhere 


GEORGE FROST CO. 


Makers - + + Boston 
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Pushing the Swing 


A. W. Wray Tempo di Valse 
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1 The wind is blow ——ing fresh and cool, The bhap——py rob —.:ns Come 
You _ the gar —— den beds be — low, With flow —ers bloom -ing fair, The AY 
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out be neath the ap ple tree. It’s just the day to 
breezes kiss your mer ry face, The wind is in your hair 
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oO up you go, and up you go, You seem to fly, lll 
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deep, blue sky 











send you higher, higher still, To touch the 


2 LAG ES) 


The baby robins in the nest, O up you go, and up you go, 
They haven’t learned to fly, But now your turn’s gone by, 

I guess they wish that they were you, And you must push the swing for me, 
As you go sailing by.. So let the old cat’ die. 
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A Va cation that Pays hitherto beyond your reach. Or go a little deeper in some 


of the studies you will teach next year. Either will pro- 
All Aboard for Valparaiso duce inspiration and enthusiasm which, in themselves, 


Oh, for a vacation that will. bring rest, recreation, and constitute Best. ; ; 
inspiration! Recreation — literally, a revival of the game o/ youth. 

Rest — a change of activities—not a cessation. Mental Go where you can play and with each day of fun an jollity 
activity, of course — no true teacher can ever, under any nd good fellowship drop a few months of grown-up-ness, 
circumstances, be other than mentally active. Change and having found the fountain of youth, drink dee; 'y of it 
from the role of teacher to that of pupil. Throughchanging ll summer long. Go boating, play tennis, or do a:)thing 
seasons you have talked from heights, now sit at the feet else your fancy suggests, but at any rate have some play 
of those higher up and learn their ways. Bring into play ll summer long. 
those mentai faculties that have necessarily been somewhat Inspiration — the radiant, vibrant kind]¥that <ets our 
latent during the school year just past. Indulge your- whole being a-tingle and makes you go back to school in 
self to the extent of taking up some long-wished-for study September with a firm, elastic step, a newer anc higher 
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upils. 
Ponere will you go for all this? 
pyck your trunk, say a few farewells 
ind then tell the ticket agent, “Valpa- 
aiso, Indiana.”” The summer school 


gi the Valparaiso University opens 
Yay 28, 1918, and continues twelve 
weeks. A great variety of work is 


fered, the tuition is reasonable, living 
expenses low, and the facilities for out- 


jor sport umexcelled. Practically 
wery state in the Union ‘s represented 
in the s'udent body. 

Aspecial term will open June 12, to 
scommate those whose schools close 
jo late .o permit entrance at the regu- 
br opening of the Summer term. 
Write the University for particulars. 

A vacation spent here will cost you 
but little and will bring splendid re- 
ums. ‘terms and other information 
ge give’ in their announcement on 
page 34°). 


The Coming Day 


[nfurled to breeze beyond the seas 
Qld Glory greets the eye, 

Not empire’s lust but people’s trust 
Its starry folds imply. 


for noble ends our Jand contends, 

God bless the soldier lad! 

let Freedom’s might enforce the right, 
The common heart make glad. 


Heaven speed the day when all array 
Of war’s grim power shall cease, 

When everywhere sea, earth, and air 
Shall chant the lay of peace. 


Then shall good-will all spirits fill 
To bless the sons of men, 
And earth shall hear through welkin clear 
The angels’ song again. 
—George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 





“Good morning, Merry Sunshine, 

How did you wake so soon? 

You’ve scared the little stars away, 
And driven away the moon. 


Isaw you go to sleep last night, 
Before 1 ceased my pjaying; 

How did you get ’way over there. 
And where have you been staying? 


Inever go to sleep, dear child, 

I just go round to see 

My little children of the East, 

Who rise and watch for me.”—Sel. 


Women Wanted — U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs. $100to$150a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 
the necessity of replacing men called to 
the colors. is compelling the Government 
0 prefer women, in filling the thousands 
iiplaces now open. These include many 


"onderful opportunities for teachers at big 


bay. 

We advise all readers who are interested 
0 immediately write to Franklin In- 
‘titute, Dept. P223, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 
‘Psitions now open to you and for free 
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I eg aol, your wok ana A OSter and Sand-Table Work 


IN THE 


Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By JOHANNA HOLM 
Send for descriptive circular and price-list of patterns 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company, Publishers 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








® Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with salary $ 
S S 
8 to start and all railway fare paid? S 
S 
9 


S One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation -wide 


organization, will have openings for at least 16, women teachers who can quality, eee 
during April, twenty-four in May and forty in June. Work is of a school nature and offers 


god business training. These positions are in our regular sales organization and are paying 


: $100 te $300 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest S 
Q qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 9 


Address Dept.P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
9010020 OOOOOOOOIOPIIISSL ISLS 












teacher should 
_ be familiar with 
this popular song 
book, that so well meets the 
needs of school music teach- 
a § _ ers. Nearly 3,000,000 copies 
in use proves its merit. Bound in handy size, 
music in easy keys, complete with words. 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


is a collection that embraces a wide 
range of patriotic and home songs, 





Other Famous 


folk and opera melodies, sentimental Cable Books 

and college songs—a really remarkableval- /0/ Famous Poems. 

ue for theprice. Write today for free copy. Everyday Song Book. 
PRICES: Only 5c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Favorite Songs(Cath- 


Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid; less 


than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


The Cable Company, 1201 Cable Bidg., Chicago 


olic edition.) 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Address Eprtor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 














Miss Etta V. Leighton 


This year we are all organized for service. The teacher’s 
point of view is not what it was last year; the attitude 
even of the babies has changed. We teach the same sub- 
jects, but with a difference. It seems to the editor that 
the all-important task of the teacher, embracing every 
other_task, is that of molding her pupils, large and small, 
into good citizens as quickly as possible. She cannot wait 
until they reach the high school or even the elementary 
school to do this, she must begin with the babies. But 
to teach civics in primary grades requires skill and careful 
planning. Therefore we have asked Miss Etta V. Leighton, 
who is acting as civic secretary for the National Security 


League, to conduct a department which will help the teacher, ° 


not only in the constructive teaching of civics, but in link- 
ing all her other lessons with this, the most important 
one. At our request Miss Leighton has sent us this 
brief description of the work she will do: 


“Back of Our Army in the Field must be the Army at 
Home, standing staunch and true, and of that army at home 
the most important division is the Army of Teachers in 
the classroom, fighting, if they are loyal, not only the battles 
of to-day, but the battles of the future, preparing their 
young charges for what, if we falter not, will, in the Provi- 
dence of God, be a better world to live in. 

“Teachers have responded loyally to every war activity, 
but thousands are asking, How shail we prepare our children 
by constructive teaching for the new world they will enter? 
To answer, these teachers and help them, Prmary Epv- 
CATION will, during 1918-1919. provide a department to 
be called ‘Our Little Citizens’ which will give monthly 
lesson plans and suggestions for teachers and reading refer- 
ences, all to be based on the most successful experiments 
be ingcarried on throughout the country. 

“The lessons will be prepared by Miss Etta V. Leighton, 
Civic Secretary of the National Security League and 
Chairman of the Committee on Citizenship in Elemen- 
tary Schools of The Bureau of Patriotism Through Edu- 


cation. Miss Leighton is well known to our reaciers, hay; 
edited for five years the department of Schoc! News for 
PRIMARY EDUCATION and Popular Educator.” 


The rest of the magazine will follow the l-ad of th 
Civics Lessons so far as possible, and many of our presen 
plans may be changed before autumn if something 
else becomes more timely. 

Miss Wray, who directs the English work in the schook 
of New Brunswick, N. J., has arranged a series of reading 
lessons based on experiments conducted this year in Neg 
Brunswick that should provoke keen interest from th 
first issue. 

The blackboard borders will be based on war postey 
made by children in the Middle West and selected for y 
by Miss Anderson of Milwaukee. There will be a photo. 
graph of the poster and units for teachers to use as patterns, 
We suggest these this year in place of the ever delightfyj 
Mother Goose. There will also be a page of story telling 
pictures to be used in oral and written composition 
work. 

Miss Kate Mann Franklin will continue to give us fresh 
and charming ideas for Scissors Cutting. How delightful 
these ideas are you have only to turn to her June page to 
be assured. 

There will be some geography lessons illustrated with 
children’s posters similar to the lessons on wheat in this 
issue. 

The arithmetic department has proved very stimulating 
this year and Miss Paine will continue to make it even 
more so next year. 

We have always been firm believers in directed play, 
and the numerous games in PRIMARY EDUCATION have helped 
not only teachers but attendants in children’s hospitals 
playground instructors and teachers of defectives. We 
have some new and delightfu! ones for the September 
issue. 

The plays and dialogues will generally have some pa 
triotic purpose, but there will be a Friday afternoon é- 
partment which will contain stories, verses, songs, etc., 
that should prove a real relaxation for both teachers and 
children. 

There have been so many changes in the mail service, 
in all the conditions of labor, in the markets for buying 
materials, etc., that the publisher’s task has quite suddenly 
become exceedingly arduous. All of us, editors and teachers 
alike, ought to realize this and make every effort to keep 
educational literature on a higher plane than ever. The 
war could bring no greater disaster than a deterioration 
in our standards of education, and lopalty to the educational 
press with prompt payment of subscriptions, is one way 
in which teachers can help to prevent such a deterioration, 


—— 
——————S— 





PRIMARY EDUCATION LATE? 


We Must Request Our Subscri- 
bers to be Patient in War Times. 


Weaim to have PRIMARY EDUCATION printed 
and placed in the mails between the fifteent and 
the twenty-fifth of the month PRECEDING pub- 
lication, but the transportation of the country 1s s0 
overburdened, that postal deliveries are seriously 
delayed, even on first class matter. We car only 
ask our subscribers to be patient. Wait at least 
until the 2nd or 3rd of the month of publication 
before writing about 10n-receipt of your magozine. 
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Night 

ul is night! 

hness fills the silent air; 
ecures, nor cloud, nor speck, 
ain, 
serene of heaven: 

| glory yonder Moon divine 
h the dark-blue depths. 
steady ray 

ircle spreads, 
und ocean, girdled with the 


ow beaut 
Adewy fr: 
No mist 0! 
nor 
Braks the 
h full-orb 
ols throt 
Jeneath h 
The desert 
like the : 
sky. 
How beaut: ul is night! 

— Robert Southey 


The blood and the Brain 
\mong ‘he many important physio- 
gical facts that should be as well known 
y people senerally as they are by phy- 
guns, is the dependence of the brain for 
js proper action on the vitality of the 
Hood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla should cer- 
wily be given a trial where there is any 
mason to believe that the blood is defective 
pquality or deficient in quantity. 

War Opens Thousands of 
Government Jobs to Teachers 


Al teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
mat examinations soon to be held through- 
mt the entire country. The positions 
whe filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
got hours and annual viacaton, with 
iil pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
titely to Frankhn Institute, Dept. P221, 
Ihester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
Wesamination dates and places and large 
txriptive book, showing the positions 
men and giving many sample examination 
wstions, which will be sent free of charge. 


Boston 


FAIRBANKS’ 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 


He would have them learn to observe first, 


CuarLes F. Kinc, Manager of National School of Methods 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 
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Broadway at 103rd St 
New York City, 


- Room with Bat #25? - 
HO HOTEL MORE HLASILY 
ACCESSIBLE — EXPRESS SUBWAY 
STATION AT THE DOOR 


‘OUPERD DINING: ROOM SERVICE 
*A* LA-CARIE: 

AT VERY MODERATE PRICES 
“CLUB -DREAKFAST: FROM 45 oe 
—__—_—— 

YOULL ENJOY EVERY 
MOMENT AT THE MARSEILLES. 
CLIFFORD A.STORM,Mer: Sal 

















BEST BY BEST 








“Heigho,” says Rowley 


SELLING ON MERIT—NO CANVASSERS 


The Fox Readers 


Now Ready 


Phonetic Primer from Mother Goose 
First Reader—Second Reader 


(Profusely illustrated) 


In six volumes with Teacher’s Manual 


Each volume 50 cents net 
By 
FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed.B., Ph.B. 


Specialist in Educational Systems, U.S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Catalovs and circulars sent on request 


SS BP. RPUVUTNAMsS Sons 


6 West 45th Street 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK CITY 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Playing School 


We girls play schoo] these summer days; 
My! but it’s lots of fun! 

And. Rosie+- she’s the teacher — says, 
“How much is one and one?” 


I can’t do adding, but I know 
That ones are very small; 
And so I answer her, “Ho. ho! 
It isn’t much at all.” 
— Carolyn Wells 


A New: Book of Story Programs 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, the well- 
known author of several volumes of stories 
and story-telling, has prepared a new 
book to meet the need expressed in its 
title, ‘Tell Me Another Story.” Its 
aim is definite mental growth for children 
as well as satisfied story hunger, and the 
stories selected together with their arrange- 
ment in programs, cannot fail to accom- 
plish the purpose of the author. It will 
be found valuable in the home, school, 
library and settlement. There are 335 
pages, handsomely bound in red cloth, 
with gilt stamping. Price, $1.50 post- 
paid. Milton Bradley Company, Pub- 
lishers, Springfield, Mass. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
A Representative 
Wanted 


For Summer and Fall of 1918 


IN Your County to take orders for Pri- 
MARY EDUCATION and PoPpULAR EDUCATOR 
at your local teachers’ meetings, in Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Oklahoma. Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Iowa, 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. 





It isno experiment. Success comes to 
all energetic, honest, earnest, hard-working 
representatives. Therefore, if you have 
these qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and wfll agree to take orders 
for Primary EpucaTION and PopuLaR 
Epucator only, send for application 
blank to-day. 


Previous experience not necessary. We 
will help you to succeed. Some of our 
agents represent us in several counties 
in their locality. This may be of interest 
to you, also. 


Critic teachers, institute instructors 
and county superintendents will all en- 
dorse these two papers and help you 
because they want the teachers to be 
readers and users of first-class magazines, 
which they know these two to be. 


The growth of these magazines has 
been wonderful and eonditions indicate 
another greater’ year. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR APPLICATION BLANK 


E. S. SMITH 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


The Boy Who Forgets 


I love him, the boy who forgets! 
Does it seem such a queer thing to say? 
Can’t help it; he’s one of my pets; 
Delightful at work or at play. 
I’d trust him with al] that I own, 
And know neither worries nor frets; 
But the secret of this lies alone 
In the things that the laddie forgets. 


He always forgets to pay back 

The boy who has done him an ill; 
Forgets that a grudge he owes Jack, 

And smiles at him pleasantly still. 
He always forgets ’tis his turn 

To choose what the others shall play; 
Forgets about others to learn 

The gossipy things that “they say.’ 


He forgets to look sulky and cross 
When things are not going his way; 
Forgets some one’s gain is his loss; 
Forgets, in his worktime, his play. 
So this is why I take his part; 
Why I say he is one of my pets: 
I repeat it with all my heart: 
I love him for what he forgets! 
— Pauline Frances Camp, in St. Nicholas 





How the Woodpecker Knows 


‘How does he know where to dig his hole, 

The woodpecker there, on the elm tree 
bole? 

How does he know what kind of a limb 

To use for a drum, or to burrow in? 

How does he find where the young grubs 
row? — 

I’d like to know.” 


The woodpecker flew to a maple limb, 
And drummed a tattoo that was fun for 


him, 
“No breakfast here! 
that,” 
He said, as down on his tail he sat, 
“Just listen to this: rrr rat-tat-tat.” 


It’s too hard for 


Away to the pear tree, out of sight, 

With a cheery call and a jumping flight! 
He hopped around till he found a stub. 
“‘Ah, here’s the place to look for a grub! 
Tis moist and,dead — rrr rub-dub-dub.”’ 


To a branch of the apple tree Downy hied, 

And hung by his toes on the under side. 

“* Twill be sunny here in this hollow trunk; 

It’s dry and soft, with a heart of punk. 

Just the place for a nest!—rrr runk- 
tunk-tunk.”’ 


“T see,” said the boy, “just a tap or two, 
Then listen, as any bright boy might do. 
You can tell ripe melons and garden. stuff 
In the very same way — it’s easy enough.”’ 
— Youth’s Companion 





TEAGHERS--Men anc 


If you have business abi! 
utilize your spare time to ; 
advantage. Thought, goo 
and reasonable applicatio: 
you substantialadditional i 
can more than double : 
earnings. Compensation 

by your ability. 

For particulars address: 


OPPORTUNITY, STROUD & 
303 Fifth Ave., New © 





DUTCH WOODEN 


For house or school parties, made in «.'" sizes of lea 
shoes, 75 cents a pair. Send check Money 4 
with your order, and state express route. Souyes 
size wooden shoes, 4 inches long, 10 ceni:a pair, 


A. PETERS, - - Holicnd, Michigg 


YOUNG WOMEN TEACHERS 
WITH HIGH —— 


education between 20 and 30 years of g 
wanted to travel during summer month 
Ambition, willingness to work, : nd a desire tg 
make good i in business world ah lutely essen 
tial. Work is of a school natu re and offer 
the opportunity of travel, a salary to stg 
and all railroad fare. Give full details og 
cerning yourself in first letter. 


Address Dept. Z 
COMPTON-JOHNSON COMPANY 
109 N. Wabash Ave., = Chicago, Illingj 





gigare)it Flesh 


1 can improve your figure— 
build up your strength—fill 
out your neck, chest, etc. 

I KNOW I can; because 
I have helped over 35,000 
women gain 10to 35 pounds. 








| One pupil writes: ‘*One 
yeee ago I weighed onl 
ee eee | I weig 
126, and oh, feel so 
well and so rested!” 





Ican —_ you attain your 
os wd weight. In your room. 

ithout drugs. Byscientific, 
natural methods such as your 
= approves. 

you only realized how 

surely, how easily, how inex- 
pensively your weight can be 
increased, I am certain you 
would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or figure. 

I respect your confidence and I will send y 
let, free, showing you how to stand and walk 


Susanna Cocrofi 
Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Blv., Chicago 
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Little 
Americans 
Do your bit 


Eat Corn meal mush- 
Oatmeal- Corn flakes- 


UNITED STATES FOOD 





Hominy and rice with. 
milk. Eat no-wheat cereals. 
Leave nothing on your plate. 





ADMINISTRATION 
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Tentative Program 
wnational Kindergarten 
1, Chi. ago, June 24-29, 1918 


y, JUN 24 Arrivals. 
Gommitt Meetings. 


AY, Jo 20° . 7. 
ing © mmittee Meetings. Visits 
art: 1s. 
ackstone Theatre at 4:00. 
Ls of Welcome — Response by 
vent, Mi: . Stella Louise Wood. 
ress, Ms. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
unt of tional Education Associa- 


Credentials. 


gress Hotel at 8:00. 

’ Training Teachers and 
hairman, Miss Caroline 
isor of Kindergartners, 


ing Ci 
mierence 
avisors. 
p, Supe 
‘Ug 
nference 
oH an, M l 
|, Kalas 
pic for 
«in Me: 
wten Chi 
Messe confe 
ously, ‘ 
meakeTs 


Directors and Assistants. 
Lucy Gage, State Normal 
zoo, Mich. 
th conferences, ‘“ Experi- 
ring the Progress of Kin- 
ren.” 
neces will take place sim- 
d the two or three lead- 
ill present their papers to 
adiences, following which there will 
jsussion. Miss Alma Binze] of 
apolis and Miss Bessie Park of Des 
ys will present the topic. 


MESDAY, JUNE 26 

ming Congress Hotel at 9:30 
degates’ Day with Procession, in 
eof Miss Mary Shute and Miss 
Harvey, Vice Presidents I. K. U. 
gorts of Officers and Chairmen of 
ing Committees. 

mé of work in the field. 

moon Municipal Pier at 4:00 

s Meeting of Kindergartners, Pri- 
Teachers and all interested. 

Miress by Dr. John W. Withers, Sup- 
ment of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
iress, Community Singing, Dr. Peter 
Dykema, School of Music, Univer- 
if Wisconsin. 

the close of his address Dr. Dykema 
mi the audience in the singing of 

and other songs: 


SAY JUNE 27 

mg Mandel Hall, University of 

0, at 10:00 
uc, The Relation of Initiative and 
ation in Education. Various as- 
of the subject will be presented by 
Patty S. Hill, Columbia University, 
Caroline D. Aborn, Boston, Miss 
Palmer, New York, Miss Grace E. 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
wmoon Mandel Hall, University of 

0, 
Vhat the Kindergarten can 
acy, Dr. Henry T. Neu- 
culture Society, Brooklyn. 


‘aker to be announced) 


28 
id Room, Congress Hotel, 


ting. Election of Officers. 
“committees. 
‘lackstone Theatre at 4:00 
ve Kindergarten Unit in 
fanniebelle Curtis, Super- 
rgartens of Greater New 
tor of the Unit. 
i ersary Celebration. 
speeches by some of the 





organizers and supporters of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union. 
Procession. Silver Offering. 
Evening Auditorium Hotel at 6:30 
Supper-Symposium 
Short Speeches relating to constructive 
educational ideals. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29 Excursions. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearing 
glasses — or who use their eyes constantly — will find 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 
ing inits action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


CARE 
Don’t 





Daybreak 


Day had awakened all things that be, 

The lark, and the thrush, and the swallow 
free, 

And the milkmaid’s song, and the mower’s 
scythe, 

And the matin bell and the mountain be: 

Fireflies were quenched on the dewy corn, 

Glowworms went out, on the river’s brim, 

Like lamps which a student forgets to trim: 

The beetle forgot to wind his horn 

The crickets were still in the 
and hill: 

Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun, 

Night’s dreams and terrors, every one, 

Fled from the brains which are its prey, 

From the lamp’s death to 
ray. 


meadow 


the morning 


Percy Bysshe Shell! 





Relaxation, 
Rest and 
Recuperation 


are as vital to the teacher 
as knowledge. 

This year—of all years— 
you owe it to yourself and 


your country—to the 
American youth whose 
training for future citizen- 
ship is entrusted to your 
care—to seek the renewed 
strength and _ inspiration 
the Rockies will give you. 
The National Parks are Open 


Wonderful Natural Recreation 
Spots which belong to you. 


DENVER, the Gateway 
to 12 National Parksand 32 Monuments 


Let us help you plan your west- 
ern trip, tell you where to go, 
what to see, how to get there, 
and what it costs. Write orcall 
for detailed information. 


Denver Tourist Bureau 


638 Seventeenth Street, DENVER 
Branches: 
Chicago Kansas sot St. Louis 
Colorado ings 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


Colorado 
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Roses 


Roses, beautiful roses, 
Holding the summer’s light, 
Each in the graceful carven cup 
Crimson and yellow and white, 
Breathing the sweetest odors, 
Wearing the richest hues, 
Distilled from the clouds of heaven, 
And the heaven-ascending dews. 


Roses, wonderful roses, 
Their texture royally fine, 
Each in its rare completeness 
Wrought by a hand divine. 
The bud with a moss around it, 
The stem with the steadfast brier, 
What could so comfort the fainting heart, 
So answer its mute desire? 
— Margaret E. Sangster 





Earn All Year Round 


Most teachers are ambitious to earn 
money during the summer, but do not know 
how to find the right work where they are 
assured of success. A teacher can use her 
training and experience to better advan- 
tage in the educational sales field than any- 
where else, but the work should be enough 
different from school work to insure her 
a wonderful vacation and bring her back 
to her school in the fal] stronger and healthier 
than ever before. One of the many good 
ones—F, E. Compton & Company — 
whose call for teachers you will find on 
Page 399 in this issue, has been selling the 
same school help for a little more than 
twenty-four years, and has a_ splendid 
record for achievement in this field. Their 
records show that they selected eighty4our 
teachers from some four hundred appli- 
cations last summer. Twenty-two of the 
eighty-four selected liked the work so well 
that: they gave up their schools last fall 
to continue in that field permanently. 
Thirty-three of those who worked last 
summer are under contract for this summer. 

If you are ambitious to do “your best” 
this summer, and in that way do your duty 
to yourself and country, we suggest that 
you investigate the proposition this com- 
pany has to offer. 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1200 to $1800) have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. P220 Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


TEACHERS 
Eastern Teachers’ Age acy ||; 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manage 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Act! 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AC=Ncy 


al 

—_ 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, — 

8 Beacon Street, Boston. TH 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





Telephone Connection ; “Tl 


iS Manage 








REGIS FER Noy, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE ° S28°8t::ston af 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. DEN 
An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely convenial 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASHE 


Write us what you want. N —— 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. W 



























SCHERMERHOR rll an 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
Established (855 








366 Fifth Ave., NEWYORK PCoPle. We register only rel. 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free | 2 


Cuar_es W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 












————_ 


PENN EDUGATIONAL BUREAU $70, Fist chs caupment Onerat cl) so a 


Direct recommendations, W, 
NO ADVANCE FEE ntown, Pe 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y, 



























AvVLWwere Tek 


Tht Auditorium, Ch 


It pays—to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 


























CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,MO. 


Sremway Hau “***"** Fiat Ron BLOG. *”””*”” MUNSEY BtDc.******” NEW YORK LIFE BUG 
° CHATTANOOGA, TENN, SPOKANE, WASH. 
paneneee EXCHANGE BANK BLDG, +++++** Tempre Court CHAMBER OF Commence BUS 





THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 





on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands} “ 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly com 

servative business, and is a member of the National Association Tl 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 

Association. Write to-day for plans. yh 

C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor ~ 

Do it Now! Do it Now! . 





TH 
e I always exces e PLY. 
TEACHERS NEEDED NOW fata: SS 
CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Paul S. Filer, Me:ager 
412 Chamber of Commerce Building . e e « Spok.ne, Wash. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were entbusiastic.” SD tmgsoa wetes «nal 
thus i pee her experience with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in se ring a free 
library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained i. a 36 page 
illustrated booklet tssued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, aad 
Chicago. It is sent free. 
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e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of: the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 


;; “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” 
3 nd a publisher. 











— The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





— 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

NEW YORK -437 Sth Ave. 

DENVER--Symes Bldg. 

sPOKANE Peyton Bldg. 





“ Teaching as a Business”’ with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
third year. One fee registers in all. 











wml 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


 ——_— 3 RECISTER NOW 
OUR SPECIAL FIELD: Enroliment fee One Dollar 
Arizona Kansas New Mexico South Dakota | 



























| ’ Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
| California ——— + a — Promotion, With Laws of Certification of Teachers 
Colorado aan Oregon Washington of all the States,’ free to members. Non-members 
| Wahe "wyoming . | Fifty Cents in stamps. 

One Agency that di oes the work of many. 






ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY MPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 


The Largest in the West. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., 














The Pratt Teachers’ Asency sgh ge a 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


—— 


about schools 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


-How to Apply. 26th Year 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet 
Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave. 


Short Contract. 
E.R. NICHIIOLS, 








IHE WAY TO 
THE BEST 


THE Hi ya TEACHERS’ 
=—C!l iICc+ . G O AGENCY 


DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA. 
MORE DIRECT CALLS IN 1917; 350% MORE TEACHERS PLACED 


POSITIONS 





300% 


EDUCATORS-AGENC 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic 
Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 
Comm. Mutual Building. Hartford, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


s Pield—the West, Its Aid —the Best, Its Results—the Test. 
'Fred Dick, A.M., Manager, Denver, Colo. 


"VE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for near!y four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 





A. P. Goddard, President 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 
South LaSalle Street, 


1918 Chicago, Ill. 


























The Maiden and the Bird 


“Little bird, little bird, come 
I have agreen cage all ready for thee; 
Beauty-bright flowers I’ll bring anew, 
And fresh ripe cherries all wet with dew.” 


to me! 


“Thanks, little maiden, for all thy care; 
But I dearly love the clear, cool air, 

And my little nest in the old oak-tree.”’ 
“Little bird, little bird, stay with me!” 


“Nay, little damsel, away I’ll fly 

To greener fields and a warmer sky; 
When spring returns with pattering rain, 
You'll hear my merry song again.” 


“Little bird, little bird, who’ll guide thee 
Over the hills and over the sea? 

Foolish one, come, in the house to stay 
For I’m very sure you'll lose your way.” 


“Ah, no, little maiden! God guides mi 
Over the hills and over the sea; 

I will be free as the rushing air, 

And sing of sunshine everywhere.”’ 
—Lydia Maria Child 


Summer School Advantages 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute will ope: 
with a remarkable lecture symposium by 


some of the leading Supervisors and Kin 
dergartners, and teachers of the entir 
country! Professor Patty Smith Hill o! 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston, 
so well known throughout the country 
Miss Catherine Watkins, Supervisor 
Kindergartens in Washington, D. C., and 
President of the I. K. U. last year, Mi 
Caroline D. Aborn, Supervisor of the Kir 
dergartens in Boston, Mass.. Miss Fu 
phrosyne Langley, so long  identifie: 
with the University of Chicago, for clas 
discussion on Art. 

The Gertrude House, in which tl 
sessions will be held, is spacious, handson 
and most comfortable. It is centraliy 
located at 701 Rush = Street,  withi: 


pleasant walking distance of the cente1 
of the city. It is near the Lake, the grea 
Municipal Pier with its open-aii concerts 
and is also not far from Lincoln Park. 
The advantages of a city like Chicago ar 
unequalled. 

For special information 
Director of Summer School, 
Page. 701 Rush Street, 


th« 
B. 


address 
Mrs. M. 
Chicago. 


Teachers — Get Government 


War Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. War necessitates thousands of 
appointments. The positions pay from 
$1200 to $1500; have short hours and an 
nual vacations. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. P222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book showing the positions open and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 





booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicage 


will be sent free of charge. 
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EXAMINE FREE 


What would you give to visit the most suc- 
cessful schools across the Atlantic — to 
study their methods; to talk with the 
teachers who have achieved great success 
and gain from them everything that will make 
your own teaching more efficient and success- 
ful? Every keen teacher would like to do this. 
You cannot now cross the Atlantic, but 


the methods and experience of the most 
successful specialists on the other side can 


Mail the form on this page and you will 
receive for a week’s free examination the 
books, which embody wide experience of 
Britain’s greatest specialist teachers. 
These books have brought new life, vital- 
ity and interest into thousands of schools. 


With these books at hand you will require 
new points of view, difficulties will dis- 
appear and your pupils will respond with 


Americah teachers will be ini rested to 
know that the unique books describes 
‘on this pagé are published by the Pr. 
prietors of the leading Britis! icational 


Weekly Journal, The Teacher's World, tp 
which the British: Prime Minister (Qj, 
D. Lloyd George), the Britis! Minister 
of Education , (Dr. Fisher), the Loy 
Mayor of. London, His Eminerce Cara. 
nal Bourne, etc., have contriby ‘ed, 


come to you—into your own schoo]— eagerness because added 
parted to your lessons. 


to transform your day’s work. 


HINTS THAT WIN SUCCESS 


“Tue TreacHer’s Book or Hints Tuat WIN Success.” 
finest collection of hints ever published, containing more than 200 
Practical Teaching Aids and Ideas, for successful School work devised 
by the most experienced Teachers. This book means success for you 
and help at every turn. 
and you will never be at a loss for new ideas to give new interest to 
your class teaching. $1.00. 
“THE BOOK OF 


COLOR WORK SCHOOL COLOR WORK” 


A yeat’s course of 49 prepared lessons upon the teaching of color work 
by the greatest British expert. The lessons are ready for the teacher’s 
use and are equally suitable for either pastel or water-color. If you 
have no natural artistic gift this book will make the whole subject 
of color work easy and delightful. In the simplest way it tells you 
what to do and how to carry out each step either in your own work 
or in class-teaching. Each lesson is beautifully illustrated and 
the book isinvaluable to expert ard novice alike. $1.00. 
PENCIL DRAWING ok, 

A progressive course of prepared lessons based upon simple, practical 
methods. By the author of the famous “‘The Book of School Color 
Work.” Fully illustrated. 75 cents. 


IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 


Enables teachers to learn quickly the art of illustrating stories and 
lessons by rapid sketches on blackboard or paper in pastel, pencil or 
water color. The sketching of little scenes and objects that attract 
the teacher’s eye for illustration purposes is also made delightfully 
easy by this book; and its teaching can be given to the children too. 
No teacher can afford to be without “Imaginative Drawing.’”? By the 
same author as the famous “The Book of School Color Work.” 


Fully illustrated. $1.00. 
ACTION SONGS —“UEF,ERS%AK. gD" 
Thirty 2e.ightful songs full of life, melody aad rhythm, suitable for 
various @ Jes. Full directions given fe: acticis and for use of the 
songs ia sen ol and also for Coacerts. $1.00. 

os SANT NCE3 
PEASANT DANCES OF My Vv LAND 
A most charming selection of dances : uitabl. for large or small classes 
of ‘cys or girls. The dances develop ch’'aren’s individuality grace 
of movement, and health of body. Collected and arrangea by the 
most gifted exponent of children’s dancing in Great Britain, and 
founder of the British Guild of Play. The book is generously illus- 
strated by actual photographs and the dancing steps are described 
with the utmost clearness. These dances when rendered make a 
graceful performance which is enjoyed by the pupils; a credit to the 
teacher and a delight to the audience. $1.50. 


FOOD PRODUCTION PLAY 


“Tue GARDEN WITCH AND THE VIRTUOUS VEGETABLES.” 
A most whimsical and amusing play in which various patriotic vege- 
tables are represented. Includes three delightful songs. Duration: 
about 15 minutes. For any number of children. A most popular 
concert item. 30 cents. 





. | SHAKESPEARE BOOK 


It will make the day’s work go with a swing | 





MAIL THIS FORM TODAY 


interest is im- 
Mail your form to-day without jail, 


“ THI 
SHAKESPEARE 500K.” 


The | A choice volume containing everything necessary to aro children 
a lasting love of the greatest master of English litera Shake 
speare Pictures, Songs, specially written Story Lesson 1 various 
aspects of Shakespeare’s art: full guidance for the « lation of 
Shakespeare teaching with various school subjects — these ate 
included, together with complete directions for a Shal are Ob- 
servance Day in Schools. $1.50. 

SHAKESPEARE PLAY “THE PEDLA 
The famous Autolycus scene from “Winter’s Tale.” Set to music by 
one of Britain’s leading composers. Includes six deli ully old 


English songs and two dances full of rough and tumble jollity. ‘Chief 


characters: seven boys and four girls: also shepherds and shep- 
herdesses and twelve boys as Satyrs. May be performed by boys 
only. Duration: about half‘an hour. 75 cents. . 
Five dramatized scenes from the works of Charles Dickens. Suitable 


for concerts, entertainments and home reading. 
as to productions, etc. 50 cents. 


BOOKS OF THE SCHOOL CONCERT 


THE First, SECOND AND THIRD BooKs OF THE SCHOOL Concert, 
Books from which thousands of successful School Concerts for War 
Funds and other purposes have been given. Every detail necessary 
to simple organization is described together with Model programmes 
for every occasion and for pupils of all ages. Each book contains 
50-60 items which have been proved successes—popular Opening and 
Closing Items, Songs, Part Songs, Playlets, Dialogues, Recitations, 
Pianoforte Selections, etc. Wherever the books have beer used the 
organizer has been relieved of all anxiety and the Concert has been 
crowned with success. $1.00 each. 
“THE BOOK OIF 


SCHOOL GAMES SCHOOL GAMES ” 


The finest collection of games for the Playground and Classroom, as 
played in the most up-to-date British schools. Gographical and 
Historical Games and Physical Exercises as Games are included and 
the whole collection gives scope for healthy competition, individuality 
and numbersof players. Illustrated by beautifulnhotograplis. $1.00, 


FOR THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


The methods of Miss Clara E. Grant in the teaching of infants have 
proved to be amongst the most successful in Great Britain and thou 
sands of teachers are learning to make their lessons in the Primary 
Department an unfailing success by means of Miss Grant’s remarkable 
series of books. Let one who has suceeded be your guide. ‘The titles 
of the books already published are given on the list below. 75 cents 
each volume. 


WAR SAVINGS PLAY 


War Savings Play with music. Specially approved by the British 
War Savings Association. Just the thing to raise money for the Lib 
erty Loan or for your school War Funds. Includes 7 songs, solos, 
and choruses. For any number of boys and girls of any age. Du 
ration: about 20 minutes. 30 cents. 


With full directions 


“PATIOTIC PENCE” 





.. .Little s from Dickens. 50 cents. 
‘or the Pri Department 
.. The Teacher’s Book of 





le Lessons. 75 cents. 
Send this form or a mail-card mentioning ‘Popular Educator” 


ID, «02a ct ated ah anne tens addseileap> 


TO EVANS BROTHERS, LTD., MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I., ENGLAND; Please send me on approval for one week 
the volumes I have marked wtth a cross (X) on the following list. I will forward remittance or return the books within one week of receipt. 
... The Teacher’s Book of Hints that Win Success. $1. ...The Teacher’s Book of Music, Dramatized Nursery ...War Savings Play —“ Patriotic Pence.” cents. 
...The Book of School Color Work. $x. Rhymes, and Games for Infants. 75 cents. .. The Kingsway Book of School Songs. 20 Splendid 
...The Book of Pencil Drawing. 75 cents, ...The Teacher’s Book of Toy Making. 75 cents. School a. ?. 
az Sy rye ey $1. ... The Teacher’s Book of Number Lessons. 7scents. ...The Garden Witch and the Virtuous Vexetables. 
... The of School Games. $1. ...The Teachers Book of Word Building. 75 cents. Delightful Patriotic Play on Food Prod <:ion. 30¢- 
..Peasant Dances of Many + $1.50. ... The Teacher’s Book of Language Exercises. 73 cts. ...A F Comedy — Charming one-act playlet. 
... The Shai ‘Book. $1.50. a .-.The Teacher’s Book of Guessing Games. 75 cts. 6 ain Cashes already called for. . 2g cents 
. Shakes: Play —“‘ The Pedlar” 75 cents. .. The First Book of the School Concert. $r. 


-. The Second Book of the School Concert. $1. 
... The Third Book of the School Concert. $r. 
...The Kingsway Book of Action Songs. $1 





...How to Make New Clothes from Old. 
I UC I tr eo Os es cis dik ene 





..National Anthems of the Allies. 10 cents each. 


ful booklet on Clothing momy. 10 cents: 
. Complete Catalogue (sent free) 
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»PRIMARY EDUCATION 





A PAGE OF. SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY Ist to JULY 27th—1918 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


(accredited) 


Immediately following Intern: itional Kiudergarten Union 
Convention. Special Lecturers, Advanced Study, Regu- 
lar Courses, ‘Credits applied on diploma. Open Air 


Kindergarten on Grounds. Near Lake Shore Drive. 
Public Concerts, Bathing Beaches, etc. For information 
address 7/1 Rush St., or 925 Fine ’Arts Bldg., Chicago. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. ‘Theoretical and Practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- 
tion apply to MISS M, H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, 
Training School, Mic ‘el Reese Hospital, Chicago 





PRIMARY TRAINING 
SUMMER SCHOOL —July 1-Aug. 6 


On Chicago’s Lake Front 
Three Depts—I. Primary II. 
Ilf. Playgrounds 


Child Study—Art— 
Theory and Technique 
~ ageantry—Story Telling 


Kindergarten 


Primary Methods —Gapervis ion, 
Nature Study—Sociology—Kg 
—Pigr. Work—Folk Danci ing 
—Gymnastics, etc. & lits toward Diploma, Strong 
Faculty, Accredited. For Summer Bulletin, Address 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Dept. B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd,, Chicago 
(Nore: Regular 22d year opens Sept. 17) 


p——-LYCEUM 
ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Dept. p 600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO 
Summer Term, June 24 to August 31, 1918 
Instruction in all branchesof music and dr amatic art. 

ELIAS DAY, Director, offers special courses to 
advanced music ‘and dramatic students in stage de- 
portment, interpretation and repertoire 

Unus ual openings for concert work for those who 
are prepared. Write for detailed information and 
free catalog. Frank A. Morgan, Manager. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 




















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 1 years — Requirements: goo l 
health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses 
home, monthly allowance — Address Supe rintendent 

Ipa A. Euman, R.N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





BE A SUPERVISOR! 


Attend one of the 
Palmer Method Summer Schools 


oe Yok — y~ 4 - to July - 
oston — Juy Ist to July 26th 
1918 SESSION Evanston — July Ist to July 26th 

Cedar Rapids ——- June |7thto July 26th 


Special Schools of Instruction and methods of 
teaching and supervising the Palmer Method 
of Business Writing; 400 teachers, representing 
40 different states, attended the 1917 classes. 
The faculty includes some of the best-known 
penmen and texchers in the country. 


Address 


Palmer Method School of Penmanship 


New Catalog now ready. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, la- 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 














June 24th to Sept. 14th 


Offers its exhaustive Museum 
Ryerson Library 
many more excellent advantages. 


and beautiful 
on the Fine Arts, including 


Could Supervisors, Teachers or Scholars spend 
2 weeks in more happy surroundings? 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modeling, 
Designing, Ceramics, Pottery, and 
Normal Art 
with the joyful experience of 


OUTDOOR’ PAINTING, ARE 
FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 
Juvenile classes aie held every morning. 
Teachers or supervisors are given a certificate on 
completing the six weeks’ course of Normal Art. 
June 24th to August 4th, 1918. 
All class rooms are cool and comfortable. 
For illustrated catalog address Recistrar, Art 


InNsTIrUTE OF CHICAGO ArT ScHooL, Dept. 82, 
Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago. 

















NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 17 to Aug. 9 See Page 395 


COLUMBIA | 


SCHOOL OF 


(/ MUSIC \ 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


5 Weeks, June 24 to July 27 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin 
Public School Music Course 
Special Lectures and Recitals for Teachers. Advanced Inter- 


pretation for Artist Students. ‘indergarten, Ear Training, 
jarmony, Sight Reading, Orchestra Conducting. 


Public School Music Course 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Principal 
Diploma Completion 2nd year. 











Post Graduate Degree 3rd year. 


Summer Classes 
Theory, Sight Reading, Orchestra Conducting, Ear Trainin 
pyjepare for entrance into the Diploma ye ar < F R e Public Sch ool 
usic Course. For year book address the ol. 


Dept. 507 609 South Wabash  senmm Chicago, Tl, 


nee SCHOOL 
OR 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


Six Weeks’ Course July | to August 11 


Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk 
Dancing, Original Festival and 















Pageantry. 


In fact, all branchesof the profe ssion. Special 
Lecturers and experienced teachers. Certifi- 
cate granted. Accredited by the Chicago 


Board of Education. Full credit for summer 
work is allowed upon regular diploma course. 
Desirable dormitory. For free summer school 
catalog, address Columbia Normal School of 
Physica! Education, Dept, P, 3358 Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 


tion and Education. Offers a three year course of 
training to women who wish to enter the nursing 
profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi- 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants 1aust meet the 
requirements of gooxl he ilth, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had two years of High School 


instruction or its educational equivalen 


School catalog 
and blanks will be 


sent on sooliniien | to the 
Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OPENS MAY 28 


See Complete Announcement on Page 346 











demand fer workers. 


For Catalog address 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL DIRECTORS AND PLAYGROUND SUPERVISORS 


For Women - 


WOMEN PHYSICAL DIRECTORS ARE IN GREATER DEMAND TODAY THAN EVER BEFORE 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION gives theovetical and practical work in all beanches of the profession—including 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, PUBLIC SCHOOL GYMNASTICS, INTERPRETATIVE, FOLK AND SOCIAL 
DANCING, Games, Anatomy , Physiclogy, Kinesiclegy, First Aid and Hygiene. 


SUMMER WORK CREDITED ON REGULAR TWO-YEAR WINTER COURSE. 
will admit students to senicr class of two-year course. 


SPECIAL COURSE IN MEDICAL AID FOR WAR WORK in the reconstruction Hospitals of the army. 
MILITARY TACTICS AND DRILLS. 


Director CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


July 1st to August 10th 


Two Summer Sessions 


Big 

















PRIMARY EDUCATION 











BOOKS INDISPENSABLE_ TO 


_— 


EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER | 


Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN. 


224 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months — from 
September to June — for the first four years of school. They assemble an un- 
usual number of appropriate verses and little stories; all chosen with reference 
to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will-find not 
only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatizing the 
material used. i. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing) Nature Study 
and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but nO progres- 
sive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Katz K. O’Nemt and Ancte B. WairtincTon 
256 pages. Price, 50 cents 
mech Caih pe ths tabhe, the tack of witch Waves chikdtentityecjgsiovand in 


efficient in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new ideas, new devices on Short notice. 
This book on your desk will be a constant source of recreation and inspiration. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 
By SAMUEL CLABORN PARISH. 
128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist of selected memory gems, 
mottoes, poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes for every school day in the year. 


THE FIRST FLAG 
and Other Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


In these days when love and reverence for Our Country and for the Flag of 
Our Country is being instilled into the boys and girls, teachers will grect this 
new volume with delight. 

Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little performers. 


Price 50 cents 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By FioreNnce M. MILLER 


Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, Nov- 
ember, December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II contaims Lessons and Entertainments for February, March, April, 
May, June, General and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first to group material and outlines for 
history work in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient form for the teacher’s 


In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Each, 60 cents. 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 
By Myra Kine. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“as Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir- 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
whict one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated 
in correct form so sucessfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 


correct form will keep coming up as long as one lives. I know of no better way 
to impress necessary ns than this. 


E. C. Moore, 
= Superintendent of Sschools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


. Vol. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 
By Myra Kinc 


Author of Language Games, etc. 





Illustrated. 12S pages. Price, 40 cents. 

It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro- 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness, and trustfulness in every possible 
way. ’ 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to the child, shal] 
present to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical lessons of 


lasting benefit 
It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 


By Emma M. Macutre; B. Ped. 


Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic form to 
help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready 
for action. The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Erta Merrick GRAVES. 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary Grades” 
Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 
Vol. I—First Term — For September, October, November and December 


II — Second Term — For January, Februrary and March. 
Vol. III — Third Term — For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro- 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use of “gifts’’ materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color, harmonies, and illustrative work; 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs, Grorce NuNNEY. 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

The material in this volume has been compiled especially for teachers of little 
ones in the first grades. There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, each day having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 
in the entertainment. 


THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 


The wide use of folk games and dances in the school and on the playg 
is opening the eyes of teachers to the equal value of the folk song in creati 
correcting musical taste. 

Especially do we commend this volume to country teachers whose « 
aré of varying ages. No other songs will so appeal to young and old ali 


no other songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of different a 


yund 
ind 


Idren 
and 


Price 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 

































